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and looks have a lot to do with it! 


NY MERCHANT with an eye on the future 
may well take a look at Old Denmark, 
Inc., a food specialty shop that in three 
years has become famous throughout met- 
ropolitan New York. The store itself is not 
big in size, but it’s big in an idea. And that 
idea has kept new customers coming in 
constantly—has kept the cream of New 
York trade coming back again and again. 
You see the idea in the picture above. 
Old Denmark is distinctive and different— 
from the unique salad-bowl serving coun- 
ter to the Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor, In 
design, in color, every part of this store is 
as fresh and crisp as the food it sells. “And 
that is certainly true of the floor,” Mr. 
Colitt, the manager, will tell you. 
“We chose Armstrong’s Linoleum be- 
cause with it we could plan a striking floor 
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SHOPPERS CAN'T RESIST the smart appeal of the Old Denmark Food Specialty Shop, of 135 East 


57th Street, New York. The floor on which the sales-making interior is based is a custom-laid effect in 
Armstrong’s Linoleam—Chinese Red, Style 39, and White, Style 23. It’s typical of the effects you 


effect that would help us attract top trade. 
And ever since the day it was installed, our 
Armstrong Floor has been steadily on the 
job bringing in business. 

“Our floor can take the traffic, too. It 
always seems to have that spick-and-span 
look a store like ours demands, even though 
in these days of cleaning-help shortage, it 
doesn’t always get the attention it should. 
And that’s not much—just a quick wash- 





ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 





custom laid or (ay standard design 








may have at low cost. Designers—Gruenbaum, Krummeck & Auer of New York and Los Angeles. 





ing and waxing. You can take my word for . 
it that the looks of this floor have had a lot 
to do with the success of our store.” 

And you can take the word of merchants 
the country over that one simple change— 
an Armstrong Floor—will make the biggest 
change in the appearance of any business 
interior. Near you is a linoleum merchant 
who will tell you how quick and easy—and 
how low in cost—that change will be for 
you to make now, or after the war. 


FREE TO ALL MERCHANTS. Fill color illustrations of 
stores and shops like your own that have been dressed 
up with Armstrong’s Linoleum will come to you free 
(outside U.S.A., 40¢) if you write for ‘Better Floors 
for Better Business.” This how-to-do-it book is cram- 
med full of floor facts that will help you save cleaning 
labor and costs while you step up the looks of your place 

of business, Just write to Armstrong Cork Co., 

4311 Pearl St., Floor Division, Lancaster, Pa. 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG'S ASPHALT TILE 
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Performance in a Texas “hot spot” 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


N THE oil fields a “hot spot” is a 

stretch of soil so acid that it cor- 
todes pipe, eats away metal, causes 
serious leaks. “Hot spots” were so bad 
on one Texas line that big sections of 
pipe had to be dug up and replaced 
each year. Cost in time and money was 
high; critical metal was wasted. The 
pipeline men, ‘searching for some way 
to stop this waste, came to B. F. 
Goodrich and asked for help. 


Before the war, B. F. Goodrich re- © 


search men had developed Koroseal, 
a flexible synthetic made from lime- 
stone, coke and salt. Koroseal had 


-been used to line acid tanks in steel 


plants. It resisted the action of oil and 
water as well as acids, could be used 
to coat fabrics and paper, could be 
sprayed, extruded, made into film. 
B. F. Goodrich engineers coated cloth 
with Koroseal and tried wrapping.the 
pipe that ran through a “hot spot.” 
en they brushed on liquid Koroseal 
to make sure of a perfect seal. The 
pee was buried and put into service. 
‘wo years later it was intact and as 
perfect as the day it was installed. 
In peacetime Koroseal’s uses ranged 
from ironing pads to baby pants, 


shower curtains to suspenders and 
belts, raincoats to bowl covers. Right 
now it’s restricted to essential war and 
industrial applications. But after the 
war the old products will be back, 
along with an unknown number of 
new ones. Limited quantities of Koro- 
seal can be had now for experiment. 
Perhaps you have a problem that Koro- 
seal might solve— or a product for 
the future that it might improve. If 
so, write The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Koroseal Div., Akron, 0.Fba 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Suffocating Liquid Rubber to Hold a Blimp's Breath / 


Volatile as an Arabian Night’s genie in a bottle, certain 
hydrocarbons used in making synthetic rubber will flash 
into gas if pressure on them is relaxed for an instant. 
Because most pump cylinders have clearances around 
valves and heads, no ordinary pump can keep those 
liquids moving. 

Among many Worthington products helping to make 
up the Allies’ rubber deficit is a pump that keeps a tight 


grip on those liquid hydrocarbons — the HiVol pump, - 


its “close clearance” cylinder carefully made to permit 
no expansion of liquid into gas. 

Probably 25% of the equipment used in making syn- 
thetic rubber —all the way from oil weli to polymeriza- 
tion plant — wears Worthington’s famous “scarab” 
trademark. Butadiene gas, for instance, is compressed 
to high pressure by Worthington compressors, cooled 
and liquefied by Worthington refrigeration, and carried 
on through the varied, complex processes by Worthing- 
ton pumps. And in making ships, explosives, chemicals 
.-.in construction and mining... in generating power 
...in high-octane gasoline and lubricating oil refining, 
etc.... Worthington machines are in this fight every 
step of the way. Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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LIGHTER-THAN-AIR BASE 


The genie in liquid rubber is now 
a blimp. But the earth-scorning 
helium it™ breathes” must be peri- 
odically drawn out by Worthing- 
ton Compressors and cleansed of 
any taint of ea-th-bound air. 
Another glimpse of Worthington 
at work for the armed forces and 
war industries... giving you more 
worth for your tax money and 


War Bonds. 
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M-G-M’s 


THOUSANDS CHEER 


Photographed in Technicolor 








From the Reviewing Stand: 

We've just been seeing stars—and more stars 
—in M-G-M’s “Thousands Cheer”...for prac- 
tically every big name on the big roster of 
that big studio seems to answer “present” 
and in “top-talent form” in the cast of this 
EXTRAvaganza. 

“Thousands Cheer” is essentially a love-story 
that revolves around Kathryn Grayson and 
Gene Kelly...who might be called the baton 
wavers in a big parade that is destined to make 
millions cheer on all of the Broadways of America! 

As our still-dazzled self remembers them, the 
stars include: 

Mickey Rooney, Judy Garland, Red Skelton, 
Eleanor Powell, Ann Sothern, Lucille Ball, 
Virginia O’Brien, Frank Morgan, Lena Horne 
-.-Shall we continue? 

Well, there’s also Marsha Hunt, Marilyn 
Maxwell, Donna Reed, Margaret O’Brien, June 
Allyson, Gloria De Haven, John Conte, Sara 
Haden—getting winded? 

Stand by for Ben Blue, Frances Rafferty, 
Mary Elliott, Frank Jenks, Frank Sully, Dick 
Simmons, Ben Lessy, Don Loper and Maxine 
Barrat—what a list to keep on one mind! 

And that’s not all—there are three great name 
bands— Kay Kyser and Orchestra, Bob Crosby 
and Orchestra, Benny Carter and Band... 

And a special line for the incomparable Jose 
Iturbi who not only plays his immortal piano 
but acts like a Lunt! 

“Thousands Cheer” is a three-ringed show 
in Technicolor with an Army flavor! We can’t 
help calling your attention to the U.S.A. in 
“Thousands Cheer”. Nor getting up in our re- 
viewing stand to start off the cheering ourselves! 


e e s 
This remarkable show is directed by George Sidney 
and produced by the veteran Joseph Pasternak. 
Original screenplay by Paul Jarrico and Richard 
Collins who dreamed up a dream of a story about 
“Private Miss Jones”. 
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LETTERS 


The Dodecanese 

We should like to express our appreciation of 
your interest in the Dodecanese, as evidenced 
by your Oct. 18 issue, “Aegean Action.” 

With recent developments—the surrender of 
Italy, and the flare-up of military action in the 
islands—Dodecanesians’ hopes for freedom, and 
reunion with Greece have been raised. The un- 
questionable Greek character of the Dodecanese 
can leave no doubt that these islands should be 
restored to Greece. To make any other settle- 
ment would be to mock the ideals for which the 
United Nations are gallantly fighting. 


Dr. N. G. Mavris 
President 
Dodecanesian National Council 
New York City 








Exception 

In your issue of Oct. 25 you carried a story 
on the study by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
relating to Canadian airlines. This story was 
enlivened by a supposed “inside story” of the 
background which your correspondent painted 
under the caption “Fight” as a row between 
Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, of the Joint United States 
and Canada Economic Committees; Mr. Adolf 
A. Berle Jr., Assistant Secretary of State; and 
Mr. Welch Pogue, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. To anticipate the reading, it 
may be stated here that the three signers of 
this letter are, respectively, Messrs. Hansen, 
Berle and Pogue. 

There never was any “fight” and there is not 
going to be one. Your informant was as thor- 
oughly wrong in his facts as he could easily be. 
The facts are these: the American Section of 
the Joint United States and Canada Economic 
Committees (whose chairman is Dr. Hansen 
and of which Mr. Berle is a member) wished 
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to study the economic effects of Canadian avia- 
tion. They requested Mr. Pogue, chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, to have the study 
made, and the Civil Aeronautics Board prompt- 
ly cooperated. Mr. Berle is chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Civil Aviation and Mr. Pogue is a 
member of that committee. —_- 

The report was duly made and was sent re 
spectively to Dr. Hansen’s committee, the 
State Department, and other interested officials, 
When your issue of Oct. 25 came out, it was 
being studied by all of them. The views of 
Dr. Hansen’s committee on general economic 
matters were sought by and will be useful to 
‘both the department and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The relations between the State Depart 
ment and the Civil Aeronautics Board are not 
only cooperative but extremely close: exchanges 
of views take place, both formally and in 
formally, several times a week and sometimes 
several times a day. There is not only no juris 
dictional conflict between the three agencies, 
but there has been, over a period of some year, 
the closest and friendliest working relationship. 

It is worth putting this on the record, not 
only for the information of the readers of 
Newsweek, but as a case study on the so 
called “inside information,” generally without 
any foundation, that finds its way into print. 
The NEWSWEEK reporter was trying to paint 
a picture of a quarrel between three agencies 
and three men, whereas in fact the three agen- 
cies and the undersigned have been personal 
friends and valued colleagues for years. 


Atvin H. Hansen, 
Chairman, American Section, 
Joint U.S.-Canada Economic 
Committees 


Wetcn Pocvue, 
Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board 


Avotr A. Brr.e Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State 


Washington, D.C. 


Newsweek is glad to print the letter from 
the Messrs. Hansen, Pogue, and Berle. For the 
record, however, it must be stated that the 
general premises of the story came from respon 
sible sources within the organization of one of 
the signatories. 


For the Women ’ 

In your Nov. 1 issue you state that most 
women’s colleges show substantial increase in 
enrollment. 

That’s fine, for it shows something or other 
about people and education. But wouldn’t these 
women do their country more good if they 
suspended their education and took a war job 
or enlisted? They could relieve the manpower 
shortage and also slow down the draft of 
fathers. 

SoLpIER 

Camp Murphy, Fia. 


Cake Wizard 

Regarding your story of Nov. 1 concerning 
Mr. Langdon Merchant, (head proofreader of 
The State), I should like to say that his 
accomplishments were even greater than News- 
WEEK portrayed them. ; 

Mr. Merchant had five entries (cakes) m 
the baking competition at the State Fair m 
Columbia. Out of these entries, three cakes 
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ILVER, child of political adver- 
sity, second best in the jeweler’s 
array, has become the belle of the 
ball in the macabre dance called 
War. Its ballroom is the airplane 
engine, its Prince Charming, the 
aviation engine bearing. 


No fable of phantasy surpasses 
silver’s coming into its own—in 
a use virtually non-existent two 
years ago. 


Where lustier metals have failed 
under the terrific impacts and pres- 
sures that airplane engine bearings 
must undergo, silver has made good 
—to make possible the engine per- 
formance that underlies the fabulous 
achievements of Allied airmen. 
Silver has conquered the strains in 
flying, such as reflected by four tons 
pressure to each square inch of con- 
necting rod bearing surfaces at thou- 
sands of revolutions per minute. 


Today almost all high output war 
plane engines rely on silver for satis- 


factory engine, reduction gear and . 


supercharger bearings—and a large 
part of the world’s silver output is 
devoted to war aviation needs. 


Mallory has pioneered in the tech- 
niques that make silver indispensable. 


Through the Mallosil* Process of 


bonding dissimilar metals, Mallory 
has developed the silver-bonded bear- 
ing to precision- quality that leads 
engine makers to depend on Mallory 
Bearings for reliable performance 
under the toughest conditions. 
Mallory Bearings have won their 
stripes for dependability, closer toler- 
ances, longer wear and ability to meet 
the most exacting specifications. 
Mallory engineers are foremost in 
this new technique and Mallory 
facilities, expanded many times over 
for War needs, are recognized as 
reliable sources of supply. 


















Post-war commercial aviation will ! 


profit from Mallory Bearings. But 


this is only the beginning of the story. 
Mallory Bearings will have much to 
offer the design engineer seeking pre- 
cision performance under any con- 
ditions. On the road, in the factory, 
wherever heavy duty engine bear- 
ings are used, Mallory Bearings will 
play their role in improved design. 


Just now Mallory Bearings facilities 
are concentrated on War effort. But we 
are ready for cooperation in post-war 
planning. Mallory engineers are at your 
service in discussing your problems, 


P.R: MALLORY & CO., Inc. ' 
INDIANAPOLIS 6 


- INDIANA 
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fighting 
AMERICANS! 


Our sturdy Pilgrim forebears 
fought to defend their homes and 
establish the ideals for which 
they came to this new land. 
That American spirit is in action 
again today. For this we can be 
thankful! 

Men are fighting and dying to 
secure their homes and their way 
of life from despotic and dicta- 
torial power. 

The United States of America 
must ever be a nation of free 
men, living in the strength of 
right, freedom and justice for all! 


BUY WAR BONDS mmcetatinons 


THe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER 
President 





CHRISTENSEN 
which includes the following companies = BANE A CHRISTE 


FPIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
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took blue ribbons, one took a red ribbon (sec- 
ond prize), and one of the blue-ribbon cakes, 
the devil’s food, took the sweepstakes prize for 
the best cake in the whole exhibit. In other 
words, three of the five entries were in the 
final contest for the sweepstakes prize, as well 
as having taken the blue ribbon in each of 
their own divisions. Mr. Merchant received $14 
in prizes, and the admiring throng purchased 
all of the cakes. 


Marron R. Kine 
The State 
Columbia, S.C. 


No Kneeing 


The picture on page 94 of your Oct. 18 issue 
looks as if Lanier was kneed by Crosetti or 
pushed and then kneed by Crosetti. 


Micwaet ARNDT 
(Age 13) 
San Marino, Calif. 


The camera, unfortunately, is a stop-motion 
recorder. It does appear that Frank Crosetti is 


not only pushing but using his knee on Maz. 


Lanier. But what happened was fast action: 
Crosetti hit the ball, Lanier ran to cover first, 


BRE. BREE ice ORRRE RETREAT 





Associated Press 


Lanier reached first a foot ahead of Crosetti, 
but the Yankee shortstop couldn’t stop his 
increasing speed to avoid bumping Lanier. To 
prevent a bone-crushing crash, Crosetti put up 
his hand as protection; to prevent spiking 
Lanier, he held his foot high. 

Concerning Lonergan 

As a regular subscriber and interested reader 
of Newsweek I should like to draw your at- 
tention to an error on page 46 of your Nov. 8 
issue. There it is stated that “Wayne Lonergan 
had left St. Michael’s College in Toronto at 
21 with a Bachelor of Arts Degree.” 

The facts are that Lonergan, after attending 
two other high schools, was a pupil for about 
six months in the high-school department of 
St. Michael’s College. He obtained no degree, 
took no university courses, but left before com- 
pleting the third year of a five-year high-school 
course. He left in 1984, being then only 16 
years old. 


Rev. T. P. McLaueatin, CS.B. 
Superior 
St. Michael’s College 
Toronto, Canada 
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HE BATTLE of outdesigning our foes 
Ti: a never-ending contest. 

Back in 1940, for instance, our Navy 
knew that our modern ships could out- 
fight and outcruise our enemies. But 
that wasn’t enough . .. the enemy might 
catch up with us . . . so our Navy kept 
striving for further improvements. 

At about the same time, a group of 
officers in the Army Air Forces were 
determined to give our Air Corps su- 
perior planes with greater speed. safety, 
range, and fighting ability than anything 
the Axis might put into the air. 


Out go the “elephants” 


One of the ways both groups took to 
achieve this goal was the decision not to 
carry “elephants” any more. 

These “elephants” were the many 
electric motors and generators—hun- 
dreds of them aboard a warship—more 
than a score of them aboard a big bomber. 

If they could be redesigned as lighter, 
more compact, possibly higher -speed 


The day the Navy and Army decided not to carry “elephants” 


units, the savings in weight and space 
would enable the Army and Navy to gain 
some of the advantages they sought. 


But to do this called for a new kind 
of insulation, because smaller equipment 
would generate more heat . . . burn out 
most of the ordinary insulating materials. 


Teamwork does it 


Motor manufacturers were prepared. 
They had already completed experi- 
mental work and testing on an electrical 
insulation which would withstand higher 
temperatures . . . and take less space in 
the equipment. 


This insulation was made of Fiberglas,* 
a new basic material, glass in the form 
of extremely strong, fine textile fibers. 


With the help of 
Fiberglas, they were 
able to build smaller, 
lighter motors and 


generators...in some 
cases only half the size 











of old equipment... but with compar- 
able power and dependability. 


Today, Fiberglas helps make better 


war weapons. 


Tomorrow, with peace, the advan- 
tages of Fiberglas will be well utilized 
wherever electrical equipment is put to 
work in homes or industry. 


So, it’s no wonder that every one at 
Fiberglas is doing his bit to maintain 
24-hour production on this product... 
in order that our Armed Forces can de- 


' pend on us for steadily increasing pro- 
_ duction to meet their many requirements, 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Can- 
ada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 





FIBERGLAS 


eT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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A part in this 
/ Twin Machine Gun 
Mount may make the Farm 


Tractor of new 

















Those heavy-calibre twin 
machine guns that PT-boats 
carry on a single gun mount are 
easier to manipulate because of it. When 
the war is over, it may give farm-type 
tractors new efficiency. It is the Tor- 
rington Needle Bearing. 


There are many products whose de- 
sign and performance stand to benefit in 
postwar by this unique anti-friction bear- 
ing with its unusual combination of 
features. Vacuum cleaners will take 
upless room...adding machines will 
require less attention... motor 
boats will consume less fuel. Your 
air sedan will owe some of its light 
weight, handiness and long range 


NOT 


designs in mind: This is the feature-combination 
which distinguishes the Needle Bearing. Consider 
the unusual manufacturing and sales advantages of: 








makes the switch-back 

to goods for peacetime living 

and enjoyment, more and more 

of the things you normally buy will 

be better products, panies Needle 
Bearing. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Beoring Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Seattle Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF PRODUCTS 
that require bearings—with postwar 


5 1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
to the Needle Bearing. 2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
Until the war is won, of course, 3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
all of Torrington’s production of Preliminary 


bearings is ear-marked for essential 
equipment. But when industry 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 


information on types, sizes and ratings, 


and a list st of typical Needle Bearing applications, 
will: be found in Catalog No. 119. 9. W. 


rite for copy. 


DOES IT HAVE 


TORRINGTON M/FF DLE BEARINGS 
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Block-busters that crash Axis 
morale, screaming shells that 
blast his troops and ships, 
“ash cans” that sink his sub- 
marines... all contain the ex- 
plosive TNT, now derived 
from petroleum which might 
have been made into gasoline 
for your car. 

In a great new unit at one 
of The Texas Company’s re- 
fineries, vast quantities of the 
essential toluene for the mak- 
ing of high-explosive TNT 
are now being made from a 
part of the raw material that 


THE TEXAS 


Compliments of Motorist Jones! 


in peacetime would be made 
into Fire-Chief and Sky Chief 
gasolines. 

So from petroleum comes 
this added fighting strength 
for our cause, along with great 
quantities of 100-octane gaso- 
line and other fighting fuels 
and lubricants now pouring 
from Texaco refineries in an 
ever increasing flood. 

The gasoline which you, 
“Motorist Jones,” are doing 
without is being turned into 
war products to speed our 
fighting forces to Victory. 


COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF & SKY CHIEF GASOLINES © HAVOLINE & TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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HERE'S a new radio program coming. 

You won't hear it! You'll dive it. You 
and your children. In a new world—the 
world of electronics. 


Electronics is radio — but it is. also 
television, the “electric eye,” radio-fre- 
quency heating, talking pictures. Each of 
these is electronics because all are basic- 
ally dependent upon control of electrons 
by means of electron tubes—tubes such 
as are used in your radio and in the 
broadcasting stations. 


Electronic devices, equipped with elec- 
tron tubes of proper design, can perform 
a great variety of tasks. They can con- 
trol machines and processes. Operate 
traffic, fire-alarm and other signal sys- 
tems. Protect factory workers from acci- 

















ELECTRONICS IN ACTION a 





The Strangest Radio Program 


dents. Provide quick, mobile police com- 
munications. Detect and trap criminals. 
Sort fruit, nuts, vegetables. Weld, solder, 
seal, sew, weigh, measure, gauge. Fill 
bottles. Ease pain, treat disease. Pre- 
serve foods. Guide and land airplanes. 
Spot submarines. Aim and fire guns. 
Even keep an eye on the baby—literally! 


All these jobs can be done electronic- 
ally — and in almost every case, auto- 
matically. And electronics, via electron 
tubes, is going to do immensely more 
after the war. Remember that the funda- 
mental element in any electronic device 
of any kind is the electron tube; and that 
RCA is the fountainhead of modern elec- 
tron tube development. 


RCA engineers in RCA laboratories 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 





and in the field are continually develop- 
ing electron tube improvements of pri- 
mary importance to the designers of 
electron equipment. To a greater degree 
than any other manufacturer, RCA has 
solved the problem of turning out in 
quantity high-quality tubes expertly 
engineered to the requirements of the 
practical user. RCA welcomes inquiries 
regarding appropriate tubes and circuits 
for immediate or contemplated applica- 
tions. Please write us on your business 
letterhead. Address Commercial Engi- 
neering Section, Ravio CORPORATION OF 
America, Harrison, New Jersey. 


TUNE IN ‘‘WHAT’S NEW?’’ 
Radio Corporation of America’s greai 
new show, Saturday nights, 7 to 8, 

Eastern War Time, Blue Network. 


**RCA Exvecrronics IN INDustry”’ is a booklet which may sug- 
gest important possidilities for electronic applications in your 
business. Non-technical, well illustrated, Copy will be sent 
promptly on request. Please use your business letterbead when : 
writing for it. Address—Dept. 68-5C, RCA, Industrial Division, ASK ABOUT... | 
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TRANSITION 





Birthdays: Victor Emmanvet III, King 
of Italy, was 74 on Nov. 11. 

The veteran actor and perennial movie 
father, Lewis Stone, was 64 on Nov. 15. 


Pomp: Rr. Rev. Mer. Parricx J. Mc- 
CorMICK was installed as rector of Cath- 
olic University in Washington. Besides 





International News photd 


Lord Halifax and a: page 


church dignitaries, Lorp Hauirax, the 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
participated in a formal procession pre- 
ceding the ceremony. 


Travelers: Compr. Gene TUNNEY, 
USN., inspected American physical-train- 
ing activities in New Zealand. The former 
heavyweight champion has been in the 
Pacific area since July. 

Gary Cooper, movie actor, was on a 
USO tour of the Pacific with Una MERKEL 
and Puyituis Brooxs, also Hollywood 
stars. They arrived in Brisbane after giv- 
ing six shows, the girls with dish-pan hands 
from “doing Gary’s shirts.” 


Sunny: At Miami 
Beach, Au JoLson 
recuperated from a 
recent illness, con- 
tracted during his en- 
tertainment tour of 
the combat areas 
(NEwsweEeEk, Oct. 
11). At one time dur- 
ing his bout with 
pheumonia and ma- 
laria, doctors pro- 
nounced him dying. 


They Who Watch: Joun Cornexivs 
Cutten, USCG, received the Legion of 
Merit for intercepting at Amagansett, 
L. I, five-of the eight» Nazi saboteurs who 
invaded the coast in rubber boats from a 
submarine (NEwswEEK, July 6, 1942). 





Jolsqn 


Deflatoed: Pavt E. Fyato, 42, one of 
the most fashionable of society jewelers, 
Was sentenced in New York to two to four 
years in jail as a “common thief,” after 
Pleading guilty to charges of pawning 


$125,000 worth of 
gems and trinkets left 
in his care (NEws- 
WEEK, June 7). 


Majorette: At’ 
Mitchell Field, Long 
Island, Exvizasetu H. 
GiBert became the 
first Wac major in 
the First AAF Com- 
mand (Maine to Acme 
Florida) . Major Gilbert 





Pinch-Hitter: Twenty-five-year-old 
LEoNARD BERNSTEIN, new assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, got his first chance to lead a 
major orchestra last Sunday when Bruno 
Wa ter, the symphony’s guest conductor, 
fell ill. Told the night before that he 
“might” have to conduct—and over the 
CBS network, too—Bernstein went to a 
concert to hear some of his own songs 
(he is a composer also) , then went home, 
studied scores, drank coffee, and dozed. 
With no rehearsal he took the orchestra 
through Schumann, Rozsa, Richard 
Strauss, and Wagner so authoritatively 
that Olin Downes of The New York Times 
called him “indubitably to be reckoned 
with.” Also a remarkable concert and 
boogie-woogie pianist, Bernstein is not in 
the Army because of asthma. 


1,000,000th: When T/Scr. Gorpon L. 
Smitrn of Pendleton, S.C., wrote Rrra 











eed Press 
The millionth met Rita 


Hayworth a fan letter, he didn’t know it 
would be her millionth. Reward: A day on 
a movie set with his dream girl. 


Muss-ling In: Benito Mussoxint wel- 
comed Fretp MarsHaL Erwin RoMMEL, 














Such as Eastern Aircraft 
Division’sVastVolume... 


OF COURSE you know General 
Motors’ famous Allison engine, 
that takes the Airacobra and 
other American fighting ships 
into battle. But did you know 
that G-M also stands for vast 
airplane production? 

Yes, at the Eastern Aircraft 
Division plants, “Avengers” 
and “Wildcat” fighters are be- 
ing produced so rapidly that 
Grumman, their original de- 
signer and maker, is being 
freed to work on newer, faster, 
harder-hitting ships! Thank 
your stars America entered 
War with G-M’s kind of mass- 
production skill on our side. 

A high ranking Army Offi- 
cer said, “When Hitler hitched 
his chariot to an internal com- 
bustion engine he ran it right 
down our alley.” Perhaps no 
better proof of this statement 
exists than the great jobs this 
war-born division of a great 
American enterprise has done 


-.. and is doing ... and will 
do in the Air Age to-come. 
CHARIOT 


REINS 


IF WE may paraphrase Adolph 
(see above) the reins on our 
war chariots have a tough job 
to do. Roebling Control Cord, 
bridle for the multi-hundred 
horsepower engines, reins for 
the ailerons and rudder and 
elevators, is made to do this 
job well. Aircord Division, 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
pany, Trenton, New 

Jersey. Branches and 
Warehouses: in Prin- 

cipal Cities. 


In these frequent messages. Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn 


ROEBLING 
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In a recent nation-wide poll, more 
dermatologists say they use Mennen 
Brushless Shave than any other brand 
...more than the next two leading 
brands combined. The results: 


COS 25: 
2% 


10x 
1% 
6% 


This clear-cut preference on the part 
of these distinguished physicians is 
real evidence of the superior quality 
of Mennen Brushless. When buying 
shave cream for your own use, why 
not be guided by the personal choice 
of America’s highest authorities in 
the care and treatment of the skin. 





All other brands 
account for balance 


A Novel Radio Program —‘‘Ed Sullivan Entertains’’ 


: 7:15 pm EWT 9:15 pm MWT 
CBS Monday nights 6:15 pm CWT 8:15 pm PWT 
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International ophoto 
Mussolini “conferred” with the Fox 


“commander-in-chief in North Italy” to 
the “Duce’s Headquarters” in ??? 


Good as Ever: When “This Is the 


Army” opened at the Palladium Theater 
in London, Irvine Bertin ‘was the star 
performer. His squeaky-voiced rendition 
of “Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning!” started thunderous applause 
and his newest song, “My British, Buddy,” 
written since his arrival in England, was 
encored four times. 


Royal 10%: During 1941, the royal 
Austrian ARCHDUKE Franz JOsEF earned 
his living by steering wealthy patrons to 
the Sherry-Netherland, plush New York 
hotel, for which he got some 10 per cent of 
their bills, and a 50 per cent cut in his own 
rent. Last week, he settled out of court a 
suit for back commissions (about $300). 


Safe: The War Department announced 
that Lt. Jonn G. Winant Jr., 21-year-old 
son of the United States Ambassador to 


Great Britain, was a Nazi prisoner of war. 


‘He failed to return from a combat mission 


over Germany when his Flying Fortress 
was shot down (Newsweek, Oct. 18). 


Deaths: Cot. Van 
SantvoorD MERLE- 
SmitH, 54, attorney, 
banker, and _ soldier, 
died at Cove Neck, 
N.Y., Nov. 9. He 
won the Distinguished 
Service Cross for gal- 
lantry in the last 
war, and the Distin- 
guished Service Med- 
al in this war for 
getting supplies to Col. Merle-Smith 
beleaguered Bataan. 

Kerth Parmer, 36, Newsweek Aus- 
tralian correspondent, killed by a bomb in 
the South Pacific on Nov. 7 (see page 27). 

Pameta Barton, 26, holder of both the 
British and American women’s golf cham- 
pionships in 1936 and 1989 and for the 
last two years‘a member of the British 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, in which 
she was a flight officer, died in a plane 
that crashed on taking off from an RAF 
field in Kent, England, Nov.. 13. 
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—THE MORNING AFTER 





Turse captured members of The 
Master Race are bitter and broken 
in spirit. 

Hypnotized by promises of power 
and glory, they gave up every human 
freedom to follow a fanatic little 
paperhanger. 

They fell upon the world and 
almost crushed it. But not quite. 
The “decadent” democracies rallied 
their “contemptible” forces around 
the banner of liberty. 


Free peoples applied the dynam- 
ics of free enterprise to the grim 
business of war—and accomplished 
production miracles. 


DON’T WASTE 


ELECTRICITY 


The sullen slaves of the swastika 
have come up against a force they 
cannot master or comprehend. 

It is independence —the com- 
mon heritage of Americans. Free- 
dom of religion, speech, thought 
and individual enterprise. 

. The right and opportunity of 
every American, within reasonable 
limits, to enjoy the rewards that 
his own energy and ingenuity and 
initiative may bring. 

This is the force that made 
America great. It is devoted today 
to the needs of all-out war. It must 
not be lost when the war is won. 


JUST BECAUSE 


FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE — in the elec- 
tric industry, for example—has given Amer- 
ica far more electric power than any other 
nation in the world. More than all the 
Axis countries combined. And over 80% is 
supplied by the electric companies under 
business management. The same free enter- 
prise that built America, built the electric 
companies. There is no substitute for it! 
© Hear “Report to the Nation,” outstanding 
mews program of the week, every Tuesday 


evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 





This Page Sponsored by a Group of 143 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES* 


Self-supporting, Tax-paying Businesses 
*% Names on request from this magazine 





IT uASGN'T RATIONED! 
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PLEASE LIMIT YOUR GALL TO FIVE MINUTES 


When a Long Distance circuit is 
crowded the operator will say: “Please 


limit your call to five minutes.” 


Observing this time limit on essential 
calls, and avoiding all unnecessary 


calls, will help the whole war effort. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Washington observers expect a con- 
tinuing speedup in the tempo of the war 
—and not only in Europe . . . As the 
President has promised, additional strong 
moves against Japan are coming well be- 
fore the end of the European war... . 
Judging from pictures showing the clean 
hole made by a Nazi bomb in the turret 
of the cruiser Savannah (3- to 5-inch ar- 
mor plate) , the bomb was rocket-propelled 
. . . Washington diplomatic circles be- 
lieve the appointment of Andrei Gromyko 
as Soviet Ambassador was a temporary 
expedient and that he'll be replaced be- 
fore long by a more experienced man .. . 
Any fathers still counting on Congression- 
al action to save them from the draft face 
disappointment; the legislation is tied up 
in a conference deadlock. 


Unsolved Problems 


Now that there has been time for thor- 
ough study of the Moscow Declarations, 
the best informed Washington sources be- 
lieve four major topics remain to be cleared 
up by the top leaders of the U.S., Britain, 
and Russia. Nof necessarily in order of 
importance, they are: (1) speeding up 
Anglo-American plans for an invasion of 
Western Europe, (2) coordinating Anglo- 
American and Soviet strategy to insure 
simultaneous maximum blows against Ger- 
many from the east and west (Russia will 
shortly send ranking military men to 
Washington), (8) a more detailed agree- 
ment 6n the joint treatment of a defeated 
Germany, (4) settlement of the Soviet’s 
boundary problems, especially the restora- 
tion of the Baltic countries. Expect early 
accord on these matters to insure smooth 
Allied sailing for the future. 


U.S.-Soviet Trade Plans 


Nothing has been said about it officially, 
but a gentleman’s understanding has been 
reached by the United States and Russia 
concerning postwar economic cooperation. 
Here’s how it shapes up: The U.S. will 
supply the Soviet with heavy machinery 
for reconstruction and development of 
Russian industry in what Stalin envisages 
as a twenty-year program. In return, Mos- 
cow will supply the U.S. with vital min- 
erals — manganese, chromium, etc. — to 
build up a national stockpile. Washington 


officials see no important consumer market 
for American business in Russia, which 
plans to build up its own consumer indus- 
tries. At the same time, however, they 
don’t fear Soviet competition in the world 
market, except in raw materials, for a long 
time to come. 


Air Power’s Job 


Military students believe the air war in 
Europe will take this pattern in the com- 
ing months: The American bomber-fighter 
forces in England and in Italy will be built 
up to their peaks by the first of the year. 
Their objective, in collaboration with the 
RAF, will be to cut down German air 
power by destroying planes faster than 
they can be produced and meanwhile 
smashing some 50 major German war-pro- 
duction centers. Then will come the job 
of clearing the way for an invasion from 
the west when the winter rains stop and 
the ground is dry. 


National Notes 


The War Department is keeping closer 
watch on atrocity stories; a soldier’s report 
of enemy cruelty is exhaustively checked 
and may not be cleared for publication 
for days . . . Although there are 465,- 
000,000 of the new zinc-coated steel pen- 
nies in circulation, many people have 
started hoarding them since announce- 
ment that their coinage would be discon- 
tinued . . . War-busy dentists are using 
more and more novocaine, even in cases 
where the pain is not severe; they’ve 
found it permits them to work from two 
to four times faster. 


Congressional Caution 

Expect Congress to try to avoid highly 
controversial legislation as far as possible 
from now until elections. The most ex- 
plosive issues pending are the anti-subsidy 
rider (which may be compromised), the 
anti-poll tax bill, and, possibly, authoriza- 
tion of U.S. participation in the UNRRA. 
There seems to be no disposition to bring 
up other likely troublemakers such as 
social-security expansion, revision of the 
Wagner Act, or changes in the SEC. Con- 
gressional interest is turning largely to 
postwar reconversion of industry, contract 
cancellation, veterans’ benefits, and simi- 
lar subjects. Obviously, there will be some 
controversies, but probably none that can 
be avoided. 


Prisoner Supplies 


American officials are now reasonably 
hopeful about arranging to send supplies of 
food and medicine for American war pris- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


oners in Jap hands. The Gripsholm carried 
some of this material along with the Japs 
to be repatriated. Now, Russia has agreed 
to facilitate shipments, and one batch of 
supplies has already left a West Coast port 
aboard a Russian ship for Vladivostok, 
where it will be held pending completion of 
negotiations with Japan. The food and 
medicine have been sent ahead so that they 
will be close by when agreement is reached, 
saving many weeks. 


Political Straws 


Representative Dies, who returned home 
to find organized labor well entrenched in 
his Texas district, has begun a series of 
pro-labor speeches in view of next year’s 
elections . . . The election results have 
caused a number of Democratic congress- 
men to eye the possibility of Federal judge- 
ship appointments . . . Though OWI’s 
$5,000,000 deficiency appropriation got 
through the House unscathed, don’t as- 
sume its Congressional opponents have 
given up; they’re prepared to make things 
tough for Elmer Davis’s agency in the 
future. 





Trends Abroad 


I can be authoritatively stated that 
Eden asked Turkey for bases and for free 
passage for warships through the Dar- 
danelles; the concessions are now being 
considered by the Turkish Government 
. . . There’s every evidence that it’s Rus- 
sia, in particular, which is pressing for a 
greater Turkish contribution to the Allied 
victory . . . Be wary of newspaper reports 
giving the specific number of American 
bombers participating in a raid on Ger- 
many; the Eighth Air Force doesn’t issue 
figures, and those given represent the cor- 
respondent’s guess . Other Allied 
countries are leaning toward the Russian 
theory that the Germans should be forced 
to do the reconstruction work in occupied 
countries as a part of war reparations. 


Franco’s Weakness 


Censorship has hidden the true picture 
of conditions within Spain. Resistance to 
General Franco is far greater than reports 
from Madrid indicate and more serious 
than is shown by reports coming through 
military censorship in other European 
countries. For instance, the recent trou- 
ble at a Spanish naval base—explosions, 
etc.—was sabotage and more. It closely 
approached armed insurrection. Franco’s 
position is weak. The Germans can no 
longer bolster his regime, which is now 
dependent largely on supplies from the 
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United Nations. That is why the United 
Nations are ready to get tough over such 
instances as Spain’s congratulatory note 


- to the Philippine puppet government. 


AMG Domain 


You can now take for granted that the 
Allied Military Government is not going 
to operate in the liberated countries of 
Western Europe after a successful in- 
vasion. It hasn’t been announced, but the 
French, who were most concerned about 
the possibility of Allied military rule, have 
received absolute assurances that the 
Allies will cooperate with underground 
organizations which are understood to be 
ready to undertake the civil administration 
of France in cooperation with invasion 
forces. Similarly, the Belgians, Norwe- 
gians, and, presumably, the Dutch, have 
been told that AMG will not be set up in 
their countries. Thus, AMG operations 
will be limited to captured enemy terri- 
tory. 


Canadian Notes 


The establishment of extensive new 
army training centers in British Columbia 
has convinced Canadians that the day of 
the dominion’s major participation in the 
Pacific war isn’t far off . . . Paralleling 
some of OWI’s troubles in the U.S., 
Canada’s Wartime Information Board is 
coming in for a Conservative attack on 
charges of leftist personnel . . . The Cana- 
dian Army has issued a blanket and high- 
ly unpopular order forbidding soldiers to 
write to the press on any subject. 


British Election Thoughts 


In Britain, where belief that the Euro- 
pean war will be over quickly is growing, 
political observers are already speculating 
on the next general election. Most be- 


lieve Churchill won’t stand again but will | 


retire on his laurels. Eden is almost unani- 
mously picked to succeed him. His pres- 
tige, already high, has been greatly en- 
hanced by the Moscow conference. It’s 
not thought that the coalition government 
will “go to the country” as a unit but that 
the Conservatives will try to win a strong 
majority on their own. However, if post- 
war problems, such as demobilization, 
prove serious, present Labor members in 
the government might be kept to prevent 
the Labor party from exploiting the situ- 
ation. 


Latin American Lines 


Competent observers who have traveled 
through Latin America lately say many 
officials of other authoritarian govern- 
ments don’t necessarily approve, but se- 
cretly admire, the Argentine regime for 
its iron-fisted handling of internal prob- 
lems and its defiance of external pressure 
. . . Incidentally, recent strikes against the 
Ramirez government have been more seri- 
ous than reports have indicated, but de- 
tails can’t get through censorship . . . The 
Pan American highway is nearing com- 


pletion, with only 800 miles in Central 
America and 300 miles in South America 
still to be finished. 





Baruch’s Job 


Few among the general public realize 
the problems involved in Bernard Baruch’s 
new reconversion post. It’s almost sure to 
be his biggest job in this war, bigger even 
than synthetic rubber. Shifting factories 
from war to peacetime production prom- 
ises to be a delicate matter and will prob- 
ably have to be done according to some 
over-all strategic plan or pattern. And the 
fact that the war will shift from a bi- 
phase to a uni-phase conflict -makes the 
problem more difficult. Once Germany is 
defeated, it will be possible to stop war 
production in at least .some factories. 
Those best able to swing quickly into 
manufacture of needed civilian goods will 
probably be selected, but attention will 
have to be given to competitive and other 
complex, touchy factors within each in- 
dustry. 


Reconversion Hitches 


Achieving production of consumer goods 
such as refrigerators and automobiles is 
not simply a matter of relieving Nash- 
Kelvinator or Ford of war contracts and 
aiding them in reconversion. Each com- 
plete refrigerator or car is assembled 
from the products of literally scores .of 
manufacturers and cannot be turned out 
unless the parts producers simultaneously 
go back to peacetime output. And then 
there’s the problem of competition. Gen- 
eral Motors, for instance, could hardly be 
freed to enter the civilian market while 
Ford was held to war contracts. Baruch 
may solve this difficulty through tempo- 
rary cartelization (with a wink at antitrust 
laws) in which industries would share, serv- 
ing one another’s customers until all could 
return to peacetime production. 


Britain Delivers Scotch 


Here’s why Scotch is still obtainable, 
though far from plentiful: Whisky pro- 
duction in Britain was curtailed with the 
war and stopped completely in 1942. Con- 
sequently, stocks are running low, but the 
British have been reducing allotments to 
other countries in order to send maximum 
amounts to the U.S. Actually, Scotch 
shipments still average 60% of prewar 
U.S. imports. The stepped-up demand for 
liquor because of increased public pur- 
chasing power is what makes it so scarce. 
The need for exchange is one reason why 
the British are maintaining exports, but 
another is protection of the postwar 
market. Britain doesn’t want the Ameri- 
can public to lose its taste for Scotch. 


Business Footnotes 

The Fourth Victory Loan’s goal will be 
slightly under the $15,000,000,000 of the 
last one, but it probably will be over- 


subscribed . . . Added to postwar baby 
foods will be newly created taste-teasing 
flavors aimed at inducing children without 
appetites to eat ... . Without fanfare, a 
Chinese agriculturist is showing some 
success in producing silk in the Los An- 
geles area; he started with 1,500,000 silk- 
worm eggs brought from the Orient before 
the war . . . A large shoe manufacturer 
has two plants busy rebuilding turned-in 
Army footwear; many soldiers prefer the 
rebuilds, because they are pliable and 
easier on the feet. 





Movie Lines 


The newly formed International Pic- 
tures Corp. is conferring with Navy De- 
partment officials on plans to produce a 
movie about the Navy, with Hollywood 
stars now in the services playing the lead- 
ing roles . . . M-G-M is making an ex- 
tensive search for a year-old Chinese baby 
who resembles Katharine Hepburn for a 
scene in the film version of Pearl Buck’s 
novel, “Dragon Seed,” which stars the 
actress . . . Movie companies are looking 
forward to faster shooting schedules with 
the lifting of dimout restrictions; hereto- 
fore, night work on outdoor locations was 
carried on with great difficulty under can- 
vas canopies. 


Photo Future 


Look for vast improvements in cameras 
and photographic equipment generally 
when the industry, whose total output 
now goes to the armed services, returns to 
peacetime production. There will be a 
number of important advancements in 
both the amateur and professional fields. 
Even the inexpensive cameras will be 
equipped with built-in range finders and 
exposure meters. Movie cameras will be 
simplified and well within the reach of the 
average pocketbook. Color photography, 
once hampered by slow film, will be speed- 
ed up by new processes developed during 
the war. Press photographers will also 
have new cameras which will, among other 
things, operate under any climatic condi- 
tion, eliminating such bugbears to war- 
front photographers as frozen shutters. 


Book Notes 


Because of the wartime shortage of book 
cloth, expect more paper bindings on the 
less expensive books; the paper substitutes, 
however, have linen or buckram finishes 
and come in a wide variety of colors... 
John T. Flynn, author of “Country Squire 
in the White House,” has written a new 
book, “As We Go Marching,” which 
charges that the U.S. is drifting faster 
and faster toward a nice, Christian, semi- 
religious type. of Fascism . . . “The Road 
Back to Paris,” a new book by A. J. 
Liebling, New Yorker magazine foreign 
correspondent on the North African front, 
will be published in January by Double- 
day, Doran. 
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[s this what our sons are fighting for? 


“Sure, more money for everybady would increase costs and prices, and 
bring inflation, but other people are getting theirs and I want mine.” 


So $18,000,000,000:00 is added to purchasing power in one 
year, prices go up, and the inflation that can wreck this nation 
is on its way. 


“I want miné, and if I don’t get it, I won’t work. War or no war, I’ll do 

what I please.” 
So 22,400,000 hours of production have been lost in the first 
five months ‘of this year. Experts say that even in the hours 
worked our industrial output per man is only 70% of what it 
could and should be. 


“This government job is the best I ever had—it gives me more power, and 
I enjoy that—and I’m going to keep it. What difference does one more 
job make when the country is spending billions?” 


So we add 2,000,000 government civilian jobs since 1939, at a 
cost of $5,000,000,000.00 a year (2,000,000 civilians, remem- 
ber, and 2,000,000 are the equivalent of 153 armored divisions) 
—and the inflation that will ruin everyone is helped along. 


Greed and stupidity. They are making the war last longer which means 
they are costing American lives; they are making the war ‘cost billions 
more, and you and your children are going to pay those needless billions 
in a permanently lower standard of living. 


It would take only a little unselfishness on the part of everyone—only a 
little understanding of the rights of others—to stop this stupid greed. And 
we had better learn that unselfishness and understanding before inflation 
ruins the country, before it is too late. 


WARNER 


SWASEY 





You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Washington 





Trends 








Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





The hold-the-liners are stalling for time, hoping something will 
turn up to relieve the mounting pressures for higher wages and 
higher prices. Most leaders have privately given up hope of roll- 
ing the cost of living all the way back to September 1942 levels 
even with subsidies—and continuation of subsidies is highly un- 
certain. 


Washington insiders now believe the final answer will be wage 
increases through adjustment of the Little Steel formula either by 
stretching it 5 to 10 per cent or revising its basis from percentage 
to a flat cents-per-hour raise. But this is far from a sure thing 
and in any event will not be done before the President’s 60-day 
cost-of-living study is completed. 


A new crisis in the price-wage situation will arise next spring 
when the price-control law comes up for renewal. Bills now are 
pending which would give Congress more price authority in (1) 
oils; (2) milk, and (3) rents. Undoubtedly other commodities 
will be added. This could result in the logrolling, tariff type of 
Congressional action, which might leave the nation without a 
price and. rationing law when the present one runs out next 
June 30. 


Weep officials are hopping mad over recent developments in 
demobilization plans. They had assumed all along that the WPB 
would get an important part in demobilizing industry, but with 
the appointment of Bernard Baruch to head up the new OWM 
unit on postwar adjustments, they figure the WPB has been 
dealt out. 


A more vigorous policy toward directing attention to the 
claims of the WPB for the demobilization job can be expected 
from Donald Nelson. If an important part of the job does not go 
to the WPB, resignations of more top men can be expected, if 
only because of the declining, importance of their work. 


Congress is showing signs of a desire to grab the ball away from 
the Administration and dictate demobilization policy. Both the 
Truman committee and Sen. Walter F. George’s postwar group 
are interested. It’s possible that plans by Congress would include 
WPB participation. 


Baruch is starting his new job with a study of postwar planning 
already done by other government agencies. This probably will 
take a couple of weeks. His first project is expected to be a clean- 
up of the contract-termination situation (see Periscope) . 


The Army and Navy are getting tough in their efforts to step 


up plane production. Within the last week they have quietly in- 
formed several plane manufacturers that unless their output in- 
creases substantially, the management will be replaced. 


They are prepared to go through with it if the threat doesn’t. 
bring about better utilization of manpower and adoption of sug- 
gested production shortcuts. The plan is to borrow management 
from more efficient plants as was done at Brewster aircraft. 


Postwar business between the U.S. and Russia is what Donald 
Nelson discussed with Joseph Stalin. That became clear last week 
when Nelson corrected the impression that Stalin told him the 


— 


US.S.R. was prepared to pay up for Lend-Lease. What Stalin 
said in connection with the discussion of postwar trade was that 
Russia is prepared to pay on the barrelhead for what it needs, 


The farm labor problem has been solved by the policy of draft 
deferments, but the job of getting workers for food processing 
plants grows tougher. Deferred farm workers are reluctant to 
take off-season jobs in canneries and freezing plants, as they 
would under normal conditions, for fear they’ll be drafted. 


The War Food Administration is trying to get jurisdiction 
over these processing workers, but the War Manpower Commis- 
sion insists upon keeping them under its wing. An interagency 
blow-off might result. The WFA is also asking Congress to re- 
move the ban on the use of foreign farm workers for processing. 


Businessmen still complain about the OPA even though they 
think Chester Bowles is a good fellow. The professors may be 
gone, they say, but the regulations they imposed are still in 
effect. i 


Whisky rationing on a nationwide basis is being discussed 
again. The OPA turned thumbs down on the idea in the past on 
grounds that liquor is a luxury and luxuries shouldn’t be rationed. 
Now, however, the distillers are urging the move in: hopes of 
thereby putting a crimp in the growing black market. 


That list of 700 civilian items the WPB is circulating among 
small manufacturers is not the schedule of consumer articles on 
which manufacture will be resumed Jan. 1, as was. widely re 
ported by the press. It’s a list of items now being produced, and 
it was sent out by the Smaller War Plants Corp. to give business- 
men an idea of the type of things for which they might be able to 
get materials for manufacture. 
The WPB is annoyed at the misunderstanding. A flood of mail 
has been pouring into regional offices from small businessmen 
seeking a part in what they believe to be the new civilian-goods 
program. 


Programs which will be stepped up in the near’ future are 
farm machinery and transportation equipment. The new farm- 
equipment program will be announced soon. 


The Treasury Department is quietly taking over control of 
the disposition of surplus government goods. Working with the 
Office of Civilian Requirements, the Treasury is evolving a plan 
under which surplus supplies usable by civilians can be released 
without unduly disturbing the market. The first batch of goods 
to be thus disposed of will be Army harness—some of it from 
the last war. 


Postwar raw-materials control on an international scale is 
coming in for increasing discussion. Fears are generally expres 
that in a scramble for supplies on the international market, prices 
would be bid up to inflationary levels. One plan being discussed 
is to set up government monopolies for the purchase of raw ma- 
terials in cooperation with other governments. 


A possible pattern for solution of the problem is the organiza- 
tion by Washington and London of a Joint Hide Control Office 
which will supervise imports of South American hides into Britain 
and the United States. Similar plans are being discussed for tin, 
quinine, mica, and platinum. 








W hen our soldiers sleep out by the side a, soldier can’t. “get out.on the wrong 
of their guns, not even the worst sub- side” of his ped. Whichever way he faces, 
zero weather must clog the zippers of exit is immediate. 
their sleeping bags with ice and snow. The Crown double-acting zipper is 
For the moment the lookout gives the _ die-cast. It is so stron and reliable, it is 
alarm, our men must be able—always— employed wherever men’s lives depend : 
to zip open the bags in a flash and leap = on quick and unfailing action — on 
to their posts, ready instantly to deal bomber turrets, ; 
with a sudden attack. . parachute bags, on covers 

So on many of the sleeping bags of guns, half-tracks-and so on. 
our arctic and mountain troops you'll After the war you will be using this 
find the revolutionary new Crown pattle-proved zipper of to 


: ‘ morrow in any 
double-acting zipper. For no matter how number of applications where, in @ vari- 


thick the snow and ice, this amazing = ety of sizes for civilian use, Crown’s new 
zipper works every time. doubl i 


e-acting zipper 
It’s double-acting, too. The new two- provide undreamed-of con- 
zippers-on-one-track design means that venience and reliability. 


CROWN Yas ZIPPER 


TKE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY ° 745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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This girl is making 
one of the 480 tests 
and inspections used 
to make sure that 
G-E Mazda lamps 
stay brighter longer. 


G-E Research packs a lot of light into General Electric Mazda lamps. 


The constant goal is to make them stay brighter longer. 


You'll get more benefits from this research if you keep light bulbs 


clean... sit close to the light. turn out lights not in use 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. 
EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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_ New U.S. Thrusts in Pacific 
‘Aim at Showdown With Japs 


American Forces Move Closer 
to Arc of Island Steppingstones 
Guarding Route to Tokyo 


The center of gravity of the global war 
this week swung back to the Pacific. 
There, amid the vast blue island-dotted 
reaches, the fighting tempo speeded up on 
sea and land and in the air. The Navy on 
Monday announced that Liberator bomb- 
ers of the U.S. Seventh Air Force had 
raided Betio Island, one of the Gilbert 
group, 2,000 miles southwest of Hawaii, 
Saturday. That was the first hint of the 
big battles shaping up. For the American 
and Japanese navies were gambling for 
high stakes—probably amounting to con- 
trol of the Western Pacific. And it was 
the Americans who this time were able to 
launch a real offensive against the Japs. 


In fact, one of the main objectives of 
the United States commanders was to 
bring the Jap fleet to action. They had 
already struck provocative and challeng- 
ing blows such as the assaults on Rabaul, 
Japan’s forward fleet and army base, and 
the bold thrust into the heart of Bougain- 
ville. But at first the Japs stood off, seek- 
ing an opportunity to pick their own time 
and place for a decisive battle. On both 
sides, it was a deadly game of wits. 

One part of that game was the seeming 
attempt of each side to convince the other 
that it had sent its main forces into the 
Solomons area. Tokyo’s contribution con- 
sisted of sowing the air waves with vivid 
descriptions of great battles taking place 
there in which heavy losses had been in- 
flicted on the American Fleet. The reports 
were denied by Secretary of the Navy 
Knox, who announced that all American 
warship losses had been thus far announced 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The Gilberts were a target as the U.S. aimed at Japan’s outer defenses 





and put down Tokyo’s propaganda to the 
need of dealing with some “psychological” 
crisis at home. 

As a counter contribution to the cam- 
paign of confusion, the Americans had 
something more tangible. It consisted of 
the dispatch of carrier forces to the Solo- 
mons zone to operate under the nose of 
enemy land-based air power. The strength 
of these forces was demonstrated when 
carrier-based planes raided Rabaul on Nov. 
11, claiming to have sunk or hit fifteen 
cruisers or destroyers. And when the Japs 
retaliated by attacking one big carrier, 
they lost 64 planes in combat and did vir- 
tually no damage to the carrier. 

But the Pacific is a big place, with the 
Solomons only one of many zones where 
a major battle could be joined. Moreover, 
the Solomons lie south of more vital Jap- 
anese targets where the Americans could 
strike. These consist chiefly of the great 
arc of islands, running from Wake south- 
ward through the Marshalls and Gilberts 
to the Ellice group (see map). 

These outer defenses of the Japanese 
ocean fortress form the line the Ameri- 
cans must smash in their drive toward 
Truk, the big enemy base in the Carolines. 
In a preliminary move, the Yanks last 
spring established bases-on the Ellice isles 
—and two. of those bases, Funafuti and 
Nanomea, were raided by Jap bombers 
last week. In the light of new American 
thrusts westward into this island fringe, 
the advance up the Solomons and conse- 
quent threat to Rabaul fall into perspec- 
tive as the lower arm of a great oceanic 


. pincers movement. 


But even if the Americans made new 
forays into this great island fringe, it . 
was unlikely that mere hit and run as- 
saults would achieve the aim of bringing 
the Jap fleet to battle. That was a factor 
that gave strong weight to the probability 
that the United States Fleet was now 
passing from the raiding phase of its 
Pacific operations to a more important 
phase. Such a transition could only mean 
that new thrusts would be large opera- 
tions aimed at actual occupation of is- 
lands threatening the main Jap defenses. 


Bougainville 


The Battle of Bougainville began to 
take on the scope of the Battle of Gua- 
dalcanal last week. The preliminary skir- 
mishes were similar, as the Marines fought 
to enlarge their coastal footholds and 
bargeloads of Japanese reinforcements 
sneaked along the coast by night. But 
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there was one big difference that reflected 
the great upsurge in American fighting 
power since the first landings in the Solo- 


mons: This time, the Army appeared upon 


the scene to back up the Marines within 
a week after the leathernecks had blazed 
the way, instead of coming in several 
months later, as at Guadalcanal. 


Battle: Had all gone well, the Ma- 
rines would have had little trouble #n their 
initial landing. But just how difficult it 
turned out to be was learned for the first 
time last week when eyewitness reports 
came through. These described the naval 
bombardment and dive bombing that were 
supposed to smash the Jap’s prepared de- 
fenses on Cape Torokina. Instead the at- 
tacks from air and sea destroyed only 
three of 25 pillboxes and left a hidden 77- 
millimeter gun unharmed. 

When the leathernecks were within 100 
yards of the shore, that hidden gun opened 
up and blew three Marine barges to pieces, 
completely upsetting the plans for an easy 
landing. The late Keith Palmer, News- 
WEEK’s correspondent, just before his death 
in a Jap bombing raid (see page 27) ra- 
dioed: “The deadly fire so confused the 
young coxswains (don’t dare to criticize 
them unless you in your first action have 
seen a boatload of young comrades dissolve 
a few yards away in smoke and sudden 
death) that instead of a whole battalion 
landing . . . only 75 men reached the 
beaches.” 

Under the hail of vibianein fire these 
75 men, only a few whom were assault 
troops, charged into the brush to attack 
three times their number of Japs in strong 
positions. In hand-to-hand fighting as bit- 
ter as any the war had seen, one party 
blew up the 77, while other leathernecks 
attacked pillboxes and slit trenches with 
3-pound demolitions, grenades, and knives. 
No prisoners were taken. Less than half 
of the Jap garrison escaped into the hills. 

That was on Nov. 1. In the next few 
days the Marines extended their position 
half a mile inland and several miles along 
the shore. But although repeated Allied 
bombings had made Bougainville’s Jap- 
held fields unserviceable, enemy dive 
bombers from Rabaul subjected the new 
beachhead to continual attack. It was at 
this stage that the Japs sent 21 barge- 
loads of the Emperor’s marines southward 
from Buka to land just north of the 
American position. Other Japs tackled the 
Marines from south of the Yank beach- 
head. 

The Americans met this threat by bring- 
ing tanks and light artillery into play 
against the Japs’ 90-millimeter mortars. 
With the aid of Army and Navy bombers 
which attacked enemy bivouacs - and 
barges, the leathernecks slaughtered at 
least half the Jap reinforcements and ad- 
vanced inland for nearly 2 miles. Mean- 
while, Admiral William F. Halsey’s naval 
forces sailed up to Bougainville with a 
fleet of transports bearing the Army rein- 
forcements. 

To cover the transports’ operations, war- 
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In a death battle somewhere in the Pacific a Navy Consolidated Liberator 
bomber hit this Jap four-engine flying boat... 








Official U. 8. Navy photos 


... part of one wing fell off the Jap plane, and then the gasoline caught fire 
sending it spiraling into the ocean with a final impact explosion 


ships’ anti-aircraft guns blazed away at 
Japanese planes attempting interference, 
while Navy bombers dived on the enemy 
positions. But time and again Jap planes 
attacked the convoy. So efficient were the 
American defenses that not a single soldier 
was lost in the whole landing. 


Significance——~— 


The Battle of Bougainville is shaping up 
as a battle of reinforcements. For this the 
Americans are less well placed than the 
Japs from the point of view of distances, 
since their main reinforcements must come 
from Guadalcanal, about 400 miles south- 
east. Nevertheless, Allied control of the 
air and sea—so long as the Japs made no 
major attempt to contest it—meant that 
the Yanks would be able to ferry in new 
men as needed. 

On the other hand, as the Allies have 
marched up the Solomons so have ene- 
my communications lines correspondingly 
shortened. Thus the Japs, with an esti- 
mated 45,000 troops already on Bougain- 


ville, quickly showed their ability to send 
barge units by night down the coast from 
Buka, just north of the island. Moreover, 
Buka lies only about 100 miles ffom New 
Ireland and some 170 miles from Rabaul— 
distances that can be largely covered by 
convoys under cover of darkness. Thus if 
the Japs put their shorter lines of com- 
munication to good use, they may still 
make the American conquest of Bougain- 
ville a difficult and costly operation. 


Rice Bow! Battle 


Periodically the Chinese High Command 
reports that the Japanese have been driven 
bloodily from the “rice bowl” comtry i 
Central China around Tungting Lake. But 
with the harvests—they take place in Au- 
gust and October—the Japs come back 
again, pillage or destroy the new crop, and 
then retire—whereupon the Chinese wia 
another “victory.” 

An estimated 30,000 Japanese took part 
in the latest “rice bowl” campaign, push- 
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ing along a 90-mile front between Tung- 
ting Lake and Ichang. Last week, at the 
northern end of this front they passed 


Chihkiang on the west side of the Yangtze’ 


River. The Chinese claimed to have killed 
thousands of the enemy and said the tide 
of battle gradually was turning in their 
own favor. Since the harvest season had 
passed, the Japs were apparently ready to 
return to their bases. 


Along the Apennines: 


Bad Weather and Counterattacks 
Slow Allies’ Advance on Rome 


Allied: soldiers in Italy were issued win- 
ter woolens last week—ankle-length un- 
derwear called Long Johns, mittens, 
overcoats, and helmet linings. Swaying up 
steep mountain trails, pack mules brought 
the warmer clothing to the men nearest 


the front. Cold, biting winds meanwhile 
turned the steady rain into the season’s 
first snow in the Apennine ranges where 
the Yanks and Tommies were still batter- 
ing back the Germans. 

With his Little Rommel line smashed, 
the enemy was already digging in along 
a new one, mostly built above the banks 
of two rivers. In the southwest, the Nazis 
were entrenched in hills rising from the 
Tyrrhenian Sea over the narrow, twisting 
Garigliano, whose headwaters are 6,000 
feet up in the mountains. In the middle 
of the peninsula, the line was bulwarked 
by some of the rockiest and most for- 
bidding ridges yet to confront the Allies. 
The lengthier half of the line ran north- 
east along the swift Sangro River, one of 
the largest streams emptying into the 
Adriatic. Here, the German defenses con- 
sisted partly of 1,000-yard-long trenches, 
reminiscent of the last war. 

According to newly captured German 
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prisoners and documents, the enemy high 
command had ordered that the new river- 
based “winter line” be held for at least 
eight weeks. But this looked like propa- 
ganda cooked up to scare the Allies, since 
the new line appeared no more impregnable 
than those already breached 

Nevertheless the Germans threw in more 
reinforcements to slow the Allied advance 
toward Rome. The new forces gave the 
German Tenth Army in Italy an estimated 
165,000 troops, probably ten or eleven di- 
visions. Of these, nine were already iden- 
tified. They were the Third, Fifteenth, . 
and Sixteenth panzer divisions, the Her- 
mann Goring tank division, the 26th and 
29th motorized divisions, and the 305th, 
94th and 65th infantry divisions equipped 
mostly with horse-drawn transport. 


Counterattacks: A large percent- 
age of the German strength was concen- 
trated in the west, particularly between 





WAR TIDES 





When the war started in Europe 
we hoped not to become actively in- 
volved. But as it progressed, we saw the 
prospect of being brought into the Euro- 
pean struggle looming larger every day. 
Nevertheless, we still hoped our men 
would not be sent overseas, as they were 
in the last war. 

In the Pacific, though we had been 
warned, we also did much wishful think- 
ing. Suddenly the blow fell. We were 
caught unprepared not only on two 
fronts, but on three, if we include the 
submarine war. Worse than that, on‘the 
Pacific front we suffered immediately a 
decisive air and sea defeat. Consequently, 
we were slow getting started in our great- 
est war adventure. ; 

Nevertheless, an undercurrent of op- 
timism still remained. Once in our stride, 
we would polish off Hitler in good time; 
then the Japs would be easy. This was 
nothing but wishful thinking. 

That clear-headed statesman Church- 
ill, who probably knows world conditions 
better than any living man and who, like 
Stalin, sees only realities, has stated re- 
cently in his pungent way, referring to 
the European war, that, though he sees 
the climax in °44, he also sees that battles 
far larger and more costly than Waterloo 
or Gettysburg will be fought. 

The one front on which complete vic- 
tory is assured now is the anti-submarine 
campaign. Churchill’s statement is defi- 
nite: “We have broken the back of the 
U-boat war.” This is backed by the state- 
ment that in the last six months 150 
enemy submarines have been sunk. 





ono 


Beware of Wishful Thinking! 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Let us take these terse statements to 
heart when we visualize the Pacific cam- 
paign, still in its first stages offensively, 
and avoid boasting or arousing a spirit 
of optimism which is premature. Make 
no mistake—the Japanese Navy is not 
afraid to fight. It will do it in its own 
way and at its own time. 

The fact that the Japs did not rush 
down to attack us in the Solomons last 
January when they had a large force as- 
sembled below Truk proves little. Why 
should they stage an attack in waters 
where we might hold air superiority? 
Conversely, we were wise not to run the 
gantlet of their air power and attempt to 
engage their fleet in waters where they 
held sea supremacy. It was a stand-off 
but no proof that the Japs are afraid to 
fight. 

Everything that has developed thus far 
proves to the contrary. Ask any lad who 
has fought them toe to toe in the jungles, 
and he will tell you that the Jap is a 
tough, elusive foe, and that the only good 
Jap is a dead one. He probably would say 
that,, though we have had some splendid 
victories to our crédit, any statement that 
the Jap is now ready to crack is just so 
much hog wash. 

Listen to Churchill’s statement: “I rate 
the Anglo-American air attack on Ger- 
many as one of the prime forces of the 
impending ruin of the Hitlerite regime,” 
and apply it to the Pacific war. We are a 
long way from being able to apply the 
same treatment to Japan in the form of 
mass air attack, and will so continue 
until we hold nearby bases in China. 


_the key to the southeast corner of their 


Why have we put intensive pressure 
on Rabaul and landed on Bougainville 
Island, which might turn out to be an- 
other Guadalcanal? And why are the Japs 
making such strenuous efforts to hold the 
group of islands focusing around Ra- 
baul? Because the Japs know Rabaul is 


defense system. We know, or should, 
that we cannot advance west and north 
toward an objective in China, leaving 
behind a focus of enemy concentration at 
Truk and Rabaul, which might later be 
used to drive a wedge in our line of com- 
munications extending from America and 
Hawaii to Australia. 

The record of Jap ship losses between 
Oct. 12 and Nov. 9 is high, if the com- 
muniqués issued are correct. In this 
connection, the part played by our car- 
rier-based planes in the attack on the 
harbor of Rabaul never received the at- 
tention that the recent bombing of Wake 
Island did. Yet these attacks are worth 
many Wakes, for they struck at a vital 
spot and indicate that our sea power can 
be used more effectively in the Southwest 
than in mid-Pacific. 

Beware of wishful thinking. It almost 
brought us to disaster once. We have a 
long way to go, and many battles have to 
be fought before Japan is conquered. 
Avoid overstatement, for it creates a bad 
psychology. Think straight, concentrate 
strategy on the prime objectives, cut out 
every shred of disharmony if it exists, and 
strike where blows will do the most good. 
Beware of any easy schemes for the sub- 
jugation of Japan. 
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WAR TIDES 





I was in an atmosphere of cordiality 
such as many refused to believe possible 
that the Foreign Ministers ‘of the major 
United Nations at war—the United 
States, Great: Britain, Russia, and China 
—pledged “their united action” against 
the common enemy, Nazi Germany, in- 
cluding “all matters relating to the 
surrender and disarmament of that 
enemy.” Similar “united action” was im- 
plied for the defeat and disarmament of 
Japan. 

This “united action” implies over-all 
military direction and control, pursuant 
to policies adopted by the governments 
concerned. Also, the aforesaid joint agree- 
ments, and the United States Senate 
Resolution of Nov. 5, contemplate a 
“general international [political] organiza- 
tion” (integrated with the military) for 
“the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 

To attain these political objectives, 
prior military victory is necessary. With- 
out that, all agreements and resolutions 
will be, for Hitler and Hirohito, just 
some more “scraps of paper.” The para- 
mount immediatc issue, then, is so to al- 
locate the military power, material re- 
sources, and munitions output of the 
United Nations as to win military vic- 
tory in the shortest possible time. 

The voice of experience urges that 
unity of military command, as well as 
unity of political objectives, is more nec- 
essary for the United Nations now than 
. it was for the Allies in 1918. 

In France, we had but one enemy de- 
ployed on a 300-mile battle front, op- 





posed by. three Allied armies operating 
almost independently on their own fronts. 
Through unity of political and military 
leadership, Germany brought these Allied 
armies to the brink of disaster. Then 
Marshal Foch was reluctantly charged 
with “the strategic direction of military 
operations.” Partial allocation of re- 
sources and military power was attained; 
a strategic reserve assembled; unity of 
command established; Allied attacks in 
France coordinated. Complete victory 
followed seven months later. 

Today the sea, land, and air forces of 
the widely separated United Nations are 
fighting a global war on opposite sides of 
the earth. It would be inexcusable dis- 
regard of our obligations to the battling 
ranks to repeat the errors and tolerate 
the jealousies of 1914-17 which drenched 
the soil of France with the blood of the 
unnecessary dead. 

The military needs of the hour seem 
crystal clear. The Allied aerial offensive 
is supposed to have reduced Nazi produc- 
tion by about 15 per cent. The armies of 
Russia have driven Hitler’s battered le- 
gions beyond the Dnieper, but Hitler’s 
armies, about 7,000,000 strong, have not 
been destroyed. The Allies smash forward 
in Italy and the Southwest Pacific and 
are girded for action in Southeast Asia. 
By the end of 1944 there will be 5,000,000 
Americans overseas in our combined 
armed forces. 


Thus the battle team is on the field 
—but the team captain? Over-all battle- 
‘team play requires that major or deci- 


The Need for a Supreme Commander 
by Maj. Gen. PAUL B. MALONE, U.S.A. Retired 


sive attack be launched against one 
enemy front while fighting “secondary” 
or “containing” battles elsewhere. The 
battle-team captain must call the plays. 

It would seem that this situation might 
best be served by the designation of a 
supreme commander of the battle team, 
the sea, land, and air forces of the United 
Nations, operating under a Supreme War 
Council and assisted by the existing Com- 
bined General Staffs in Washington and 
London already in possession of all the 
facts necessary for the most effective 
conduct of global warfare. By the addi- 
tion of Russian and Chinese officers (or 
the use of liaison officers) these Com- 
bined General Staffs would represent all 
the United Nations. 

Upon approval of general plans by the 
Supreme War Council, the supreme com- 
mander, assisted by the Combined Gen- 
eral Staffs, could, by general directives, 
allocate military power and _ resources, 
control his subordinate global team com- 
manders (Eisenhower, MacArthur, 
Mountbatten, etc.) , and, guided by sci- 
entific military principles, so time attacks 
as to insure victory over our enemies with 
the minimum expenditure of life and eco- 
nomic treasure. 

The unity of purpose and concert of 
action that characterized the agreements 
of the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Nations and the almost unanimous reso- 
lution by the Senate create hope almost 
amounting to conviction that equally 
constructive military action will be taken 
by-the appointment of a supreme com- 
mander. 








Mignano and Cassino, about 20 miles in- 
land from the Tyrrhenian on the inland 
route to Rome. In this region, the Ger- 
mans launched numerous counterattacks 
to keep the British-American Fifth Army 
from taking Mignano, amid the barrier of 
mountains guarding the long valley run- 
ning north. They also fiercely defended 
the approaches to Venafro, 7 miles north- 
east. 

But the Allies still forged slowly ahead. 
In the wake of hand grenades they used 
their bayonets as they charged up hills and 
battled German machine gunners and mor- 
tar squads firing from hewn-out rock em- 
placements. Bad weather and the most ex- 
tensive mine fields yet sown by the Nazis 
in the Italian campaign also hampered the 
Allied advance. 


Demolitions: But probably the most 
significant step of the week was a German 
defensive one—the blowing up and block- 


ing of harbors on both coasts of northern 
and central Italy. This was done at Pes- 
cara, 25 miles north of the Sangro line on 
the Adriatic; at Gaeta, 9 miles northwest 
of the Garigliano line on the Tyrrhenian; 
and at Leghorn, 160 miles north of Rome. 
The demolition of oil tanks, breakwaters, 
and other installations at Pescara and 
Gaeta indicated Nazi fears that the Allies 
might soon reach both ports by the land 
route. 

Leghorn, where the Germans scuttled 
an obsolete Italian cruiser, is only 57 miles 
from the island of Corsica, whence the 
Allies might choose to launch an amphib- 
ious assault aimed at’ making Leghorn 
another Salerno. 

But if the Germans were making amphib- 
ious attacks less feasible for the Allies 
by these demolitions, Allied air superior- 
ity clearly was hampering German com- 
munications on a widespread scale. In three 
big air assaults during the week, British 


and American bombers battered the prin- 
cipal routes of communication from France 
and Germany to Italy. 

The targets were at Bolzano, big rail 
junction below the Brenner Pass, hit by 
the Méediterranean-based Fifteenth Air 
Force; Modane at the French end of the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, attacked from Britain 
by the RAF; and Cannes, on the French 
Riviera railroad, bombed by both the Fif- 
teenth and the RAF. Sunday, the cam- 
paign was extended to the Balkans when 
Mitchell medium bombers from the Medi- 
terranean hit rail targets at Sofia in the 
first American raid of the war on Bulgaria. 


Dodecanese Swastika 


Last September, after Italy capitulated, 
the British seized the Dodecanese islands 
of Leros, Kos, and Simi, plus the Greek 
island of Samos. Since then, the Nazis have 
recaptured Kos and Simi and missed re- 
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taking Leros early in October only when 
Allied warships intercepted a Nazi convoy 
en route there. 

Last week, the Nazis went after Leros 
again. Paratroops, supported by stukas, 
dropped onto the island, followed by in- 
fantry landed at four beachheads, The 
RAF came to the aid of the British garri- 
son, but while bombers could blast at near- 
by Nazi bases, long-range fighters were 
limited to beach-strafing operations. As 
the Germans made headway on Leros 
much in the manner they used in taking 
back Kos, it looked as if Samos might be 
next and that the British steppingstones 
up the Aegean were disappearing under 
the shadow of the Swastika. 


Fighth Over Europe 


While the RAF ranged south to the 
Mediterranean to play its part in the Bat- 
tle of Italy, the British-based United 
States Eighth Air Force last week carried 
the ball in the strategic bombing of Ger- 
many. One daylight target was the North 
German railroad center of Miinster. Fly- 
ing Fortresses, escorted by Thunderbolt 
and Lightning fighters, struck the vital 
rail hub with high explosives and incen- 
diaries, losing four Fortresses, against a 
score of eighteen Luftwaffe planes. 

Bremen was another target. Forts and 
Liberators, again with ‘Thunderbolt and 
Lightning cover, flew through clouds at 
freezing temperatures to blast Germany’s 
second port, the home of submarine yards 
and aircraft factories. The Luftwaffe, us- 
ing rocket-gun fighters at closer range than 
ever before, brought down fifteen bombers 
and lost 48 of its own planes. Both raids 
reinforced the old, old rule that only es- 
corting fighters can give day bombers real 
protection. 





The arrows show 
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Reds Split Nazis Fleeing the Ukraine 
but ‘They May Fail to Trap Wehrmacht 


Winter came to the Ukraine last week. 
Drifting snow blanketed the open fields 
and crested the black shells of burned-out 
villages in the farmlands. In Kiev, the 
white flakes melted in the last flickering 
flames feeding on the gutted city and car- 
peted the broad avenues that two years 
ago echoed to the tramp of German boots 
and the clanking treads of German tanks. 
Now the blackened city shook with the 
steady rhythm of Russian soldiers march- 
ing into battle. They were striding victori- 
ously into the climax of the war in Rus- 
sia: the last phase of the Battle of the 
Ukraine, the greatest of all Soviet tri- 
umphs. 


Phases: This tremendous struggle has 
fallen into three phases (see map) . In each 
one the Russians had a double objective. 
One was to free the Ukraine, the richest 
region in the Soviet and in itself a nation 
with a prewar population of 30,000,000. 
The other objective was to trap the Ger- 
man Army in a repetition of the great en- 
circlement at Stalingrad. The Nazis, for 
their part, strove to avoid being trapped 
by purchasing time with space as the Rus- 
sians had once been forced to do. 

First Phase—The initial part of the bat- 
tle began in July when the Red Army 
launched twin drives, one on Kharkov and 
the other from the east against the Donets 
Basin. As the armies rolled across the 
dusty plains, what the Russians hoped was 
that the Kharkov arm of the pincers would 
reach behind the German forces defending 
the Donets and encircle them. 


how the Russians forced the Germans into one retreat after another in the Ukraine 


The Reds succeeded in the first and 
vital part of their operation. They achieved 
that most difficult of military feats, a clean 
break-through into the enemy rear. For a 
moment the whole vast movement seemed 
to be unfolding according to plan—the 
Soviet plan. Then the Nazis, still past 
masters at maneuver and mobility, halted 
the break-through and pulled their troops 
out of the Donets Basin. They had gained 
the time to get out but relinquished a rich 
industrial region as the price. 

Second Phase—This began in the last 
week of September when the Russians 
reached the Dnieper River along a broad 
front. Again the Red Army cracked 
through the Nazi lines—at Kremenchug— 
for a break-through and pounded the 
Wehrmacht frontally from the east. The 
Germans still suffered from their national 
weakness of underestimating the enemy. 
And this time, they had an even narrower 
squeak than they encountered in_ the 
Eastern Ukraine. 

By pulling divisions from Kiev and 
throwing in scarce tank units, the Nazis 
halted the Reds at Krivoi Rog. Down 
from the Dnieper Bend streamed a dusty 
procession of the once invincible battalions 
of the Wehrmacht. For the most part they 
got out, although the German High Com- 
mand announced another mighty Russian 
blow at Krivoi Rog. The cost: again was 
tremendous: the abandonment of the 
middle Ukraine and the Crimea, where 
thousands of Nazi troops stayed to fight 
a last ditch battle. 

Third Phase—The Germans soon paid 
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Sovfoto—Radiophoto 


General Nikolai Vatutin (extreme right), conqueror of Kiev 


for their withdrawal of troops from Kiev. 
That city fell to the hammer blows of the 
first Ukrainian Army of Gen. Nikolai F. 
Vatutin, the conqueror of Kharkov. For 
the third time the Russians managed to 
break through and the fourteen infantry 
divisions and three tank corps of Vatutin’s 
force swung south and west. 

The drive to the south overran the town 
of Fastov and then came up against the 
same sort of German resistance that had 
frustrated previous break-throughs. This 
time the stakes were even higher for the 
forces threatened with encirclement were 
far larger. The Germans may extricate 
themselves again. But this time the price 
they will be paying will be the loss of the 
remainder of the Ukraine, the country 
that Hitler once proclaimed would serve 
as Germany’s granary. 

' The Soviet drive to the west obviously 
faced less Nazi resistance than in the 
south. Zhitomir, a town that had not ap- 
peared in the communiqués since the dis- 
tant summer of 1941, fell to the advanc- 

- ing Reds. With its capture the key north- 
south railway from Leningrad to Odessa 
was cut. The next comparable communi- 
cations for the movement of German re- 
serves lay. beyond the Pripet marshes in 
Poland. The southern Nazi armies of Mar- 
shal Fritz von Mannstein were, in effect, 
isolated from the northern group under 
Marshal Giinther von Kluge. 


Significance——~— 


The Russians appear to be certain to 
win their first objective in the Battle 
of the Ukraine—the expulsion of the 
Germans from the land. Every sign points 


to a continued Nazi retreat. However, 
the Soviets did not strike with enough 
speed to prevent the Germans from 
devastating the country. By and large, 
the Nazis have been able to wreck most 
of the towns and take away much of 
the civilian population with them. Kiev 
was a good example. For three weeks 
before the Russian attack, the Germans 
burned and pillaged the city. 

As the end of the Ukraine struggle ap- 
proaches, however, the prospects of the 
Red Army achieving its second objective 
—the encirclement of large Nazi forces— 
grows dimmer. The Germans may be 
caught yet, but so far they have con- 
ducted a massive and difficult retreat 
without falling into another Stalingrad 
trap. 

These were the two immediate conse- 
quences» of the Battle of the Ukraine. 
But its fundamental importance went be- 
yond them. It showed up more clearly 
than anything else a weakening in the 
German Army’s fighting efficiency—the 
basis of success in any army. This was 
the main reason for the Russian break- 
throughs. Of course, there were other con- 
tributing factors—lack of reserves, re- 
duced strength of divisions, weariness of 
troops. But the underlying reason was 
that the Russians were outfighting the 
Germans, and when the Red Army hit 
the Wehrmacht the Nazi lines bent and 
then broke. 

However, these break-throughs did not 
spell doom to the Germans, and here the 
Battle of the Ukraine brought out an- 
other fact of deep significance. So far as 
efficiency in operations—as distinguished 
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from fighting—was concerned, the Wehr- 
macht was still a finely commanded and 
organized machine. For the Germans are 
professionals and in running the mecha- 
nism of war they are probably still superior 
to any of the Allies. This is a circum- 
stance which, by itself at least, insures 
that a hard struggle still lies ahead. 


Battlin’ B 


During August, September, and Octo- 
ber, London and Washington announced 
last week, approximately 60 U-boats were 
sunk, or more U-boats than Allied mer- 
chantmen sent to the bottom in the same 
period. That brought to 150 the toll of 
U-boats downed in the past six months. 

Behind these successes lay the Navy’s 
new anti-U-boat weapons, including escort 
carriers used to cover the mid-Atlantic 
“gap.” On Nov. 10, the Navy revealed 
how one baby flat-top group, known as 
Task Unit 21.14 and consisting of the 
carrier Card and the destroyers Borie, 
Goff, and Barry had sunk “more subma- 
rines than any team in naval history,” in- 
cluding a score of six sunk or probably 
sunk and two more damaged in three days. 
But most of all, the Navy was proud of 
the epic of the Borie. 

An old four-stacker of 1,190 tons, built 
for the last war, the Borie, or Battlin’ 
B as she is known to her crew, went 
solo sub-hunting one recent stormy night, 
while the rest of the “Card gang” stuck 
close to the convoy. Quickly she found 
a quarry and let loose a barrage of depth 
bombs. A short time later, she flashed the 
Card—“Scratch one pig boat, am search- 
ing for more.” 

The search ended at 1:58 a. m. that 
night when the Borie sighted another sub 
on the surface, a half mile away. Telling 
the story in Washington last week, Lt. 
Charles H. Hutchins, 30-year-old skipper 
of the Borie, said the submarine was so 
big that one of his signalmen gasped— 
“My God, what is it—the Bremen?” Rac- 
ing toward the U-boat with all guns blaz- 
ing, the Borie. tried to ram it. Instead, she 
struck the craft a glancing blow and rode 
high up and over its forecastle, pinning 
the U-boat under. 

Hutchins then related how the old “tin 
can” pounded the pinioned U-boat at 
point-blank range: “We started to pour 
lead into him just as fast as we could load. 
We used our 4-inch guns, our machine 
guns, tommy guns, shotguns, and pistols.” 
One crewman grabbed a pile of casings 
when his gun wouldn’t bear down and 
tossed them at the U-boat, knocking a 
German into 20-foot-high waves. Another 
hurled a knife, hitting a Nazi in the 
stomach. Despite it all, the U-boat man- 
aged to pull away and vainly sent a tor- 
pedo toward the Borie. For an hour, the 
two ships “chased each other like a couple 
of tomcats in the dark,” according to 
Hutchins, until the Borie finally surprised 
the U-boat to: port and tried again to 
ram it. 


The U-boat swung to starboard. But 
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Hutchins described her. doom: “We im- 
mediately turned left, threw our stern 
toward the sub and fired three depth 
charges. They made a perfect straddle 
around the conning tower. We stopped 
him just 6 feet from us . . . The sub tried 
to surrender. Then, before I could get our 
guns to stop firing, one of the guns that 
had a bead on the conning tower let go. 
The sub sank right there before us and 
blew up.” 

But the Borie was badly holed,’ and al- 
though the crew worked all night and into 
the next day to save her, the pumps 
couldn’t handle the flood. At mid-after- 
noon, the order was given to abandon 
ship, and it was then, as the men took to 
life rafts, that 27 of the crew of about 
200 were lost. 

The following morning the Borie was 
still afloat. Several shells failed to sink 
her. It took a depth charge dropped from 
a plane to bury ¢he Battlin’ B. 


Keith Palmer 


Ever since Pearl Harbor, NEwsweEek 
has been printing vivid stories of the Pa- 
cific war by Roydon Keith Palmer, who 
served as Australian correspondent for 
this magazine. Last week, at the age of 36, 
Palmer was killed by a Japanese bomb on 
Bougainville. His obituary is the story of 
a fine newspaperman. 

Palmer, a New Zealander and a flying 
enthusiast, went to Australia in 1936 and 
joined The Melbourne Herald, continuing 
on the staff until the time of his death. 
When war came to the Pacific, he chafed 
to get out to the fronts, although his Mel- 
bourne chiefs thought him more valuable 
at home as aviation and magazine editor. 
Palmer won out. First, in the fall of 1942, 


he spent several months at sea with the . 


Australian Navy. Last August, after a 
period of time in Melbourne, he received 
a new assignment to the South Pacific. 

Palmer’s intense curiosity enabled him 
to absorb and assimilate a wealth of detail. 
That quality contributed to his death. On 
the night of Nov. 6-7, the Japs staged one 
of a series of raids on an anti-aircraft post 
in the Cape Torokina district. The News- 
WEEK correspondent didn’t make the cus- 
tomary dash toward a foxhole. 

Instead, he drank in the scene. Rembert 
James of the Associated Press and T/Sgt. 
Ted C. Link, Marine combat correspond- 
ent and former St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
writer, also were wounded in the bombing. 
Later Link told James: “By the light of 
tracer bullets from our own anti-aircraft 
guns, I saw Palmer on his bunk leaning up 
on one elbow and holding up the tent flap. 
He was watching the tracers.” That was 
the last time anyone saw him alive. A 
bomb fragment killed him. 

James further related how “professional 
curiosity of the highest order” had kept 
Palmer on the island after most of the 
correspondents had left to file their sto- 
ries. He added: “With an amazing zest, he 
spent his days and part of his nights in- 
terviewing generals, colonels, captains, and 


privates and talking to black natives who 
confessed in pidgin English their belief in 
witchcraft. Palmer was constantly aston- 
ishing himself with the wonders of the 
Bougainville jungle.” 

It was Palmer’s fearlessness and hatred 
of getting into a rut that sent him to Bou- 
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gainville. He was encouraged to take the 
trip by his plucky Irish wife, mother of 
two little boys. The plain wooden marker 
placed over his grave by the Marines 
contained the only epitaph he would have 
wanted: “Keith Palmer, War Correspond- 
ent.” 
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Worn THE FirtH ARMY IN ITaty 
—Life is real and earnest for Italian 
politicians. Besides trying to guess what 
America wants, what England wants, 
what the Italian people want, and what 
they can afford to want themselves, 
they are constantly occupied with the 
mysteries of how to keep warm and 
where the next meal is coming from. 

In short they share the predicament 
of all Italians. It is natural, I suppose, 
to think of national leaders and policy- 
makers as whipping around the land- 
scape in fur overcoats or conferring over 
groaning dinner tables in steam-heated 
chateaus. But if that is the game ac- 
cording to Hoyle, it cannot be played 
just now in Italy. The country is on 
the bum, to speak coarsely but plainly, 

and so are most of its inmates, high and 
| low. Even the black market has little to 
offer in the way of the basic necessities. 

Yesterday three statesmen blew into 
town on a very weighty errand—name- 
ly, construction of a new “broadened” 
Badoglio government. We are having a 
cold spell, and it was quite clear that 
the statesmen would never get a gov- 
ernment constructed or broadened till 
they laid hands on a few sweaters. 

My associate, Mr. Hubert Renfro 
Knickerbocker, though down to his last 
two suits of woolen underwear, which 
he wears simultaneously, volunteered a 
sweater to the cause, and the further 
contribution of a stray Mackinaw or an 
American Army field jacket from other 
sources in the near future will probably 
defrost the statesmen and permit the 
wheels of government to roll again. 
Meanwhile, it is touch and go. For the 
common people there is no immediate 
hope of relief. American supply and 
transport facilities were barely sufficient 
to get overcoats and blankets to the sol- 
diers at the front last week end, just as 
the first snows fell on the mountains. 

The inconveniences of war extend 
very high in the government scale in 
Italy. Recently King Victor Emmanuel 
was asked in the course of a brief con- 
ference if there was anything he needed. 
“Well,” replied the monarch hesitantly, 
“I wonder if there is any possibility 
whatever of my getting a couple of 

- fresh eggs for breakfast?” 





Overcoats and Statesmen 
by JOHN LARDNER 


As a conscientious reporter, I will add 
that he got them, though it took some 
doing. The last time I saw the King, he 
was negotiating with an Army field unit 
for the loan of a tow truck to get his 
car from one side of a blown-up bridge 
to the other. Things are tough for him 
as well as for everyone else here. 


Politically, things seem likely to 
get worse for the head of the House of 
Savoy before they get better. Among 
the’ politicians now doing business in 
Southern Italy, there is a growing con- 
viction that abdication will be neces- 
sary, and I learn from an extremely 
reliable source that the King is willing . 
to step out in favor of his young grand- 
son, the Prince of Naples, when we 
reach Rome. Liberal and leftist groups 
support the monarchy here, but they 
are by no means favorably disposed 
toward its present representative. 

Such an abdication would entail a 
regency, and Marshal Badoglio and his 
“broadened” government now. in the 
process of formation seem inclined to 
play that role. “Broadening,” from 
what I have seen of it in the last few 
days, appears to mean the addition to 
the government of a few former office- 
holders and subministers of satisfactory 
anti-Fascist background. Those avail- 
able here at the moment, however, are 
not particularly strong or impressive, 
and an Allied official told me the other 
day that the “manpower” outlook in 
Rome is not much better. 

The central strength and seat of the 
Badoglio administration are now being 
shifted from Apulia to the west coast of 
Italy, but this Administration will con- 
tinue to be less important in the imme- 
diate government of the Italian people 
than a series of “communes” runnin, 
cities or localities singly, with the help 
and advice of the Allies. The commune 
system, which is hit or miss but can 
meet the most urgent needs fairly quick- 
ly, will prevail till we reach Reme. 


Two needs as urgent as any with 
a mean winter at hand are sweaters for 
statesmen and shoes for children, 
though not urgent, God knows, in the 
order named. 
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Rifts in Harmony With French 


Show War and Peace Not Won 


Ousting of General Giraud as he had anything to say about it, there 


and Arab Clashes in Lebanon 


Disturb America and Britain 


The war is nearly won. Now that the 
United States, Britain, and Russia have 
reached general agreement, postwar prob- 
lems will not be too hard to solve. 


These two beliefs, fostered by a string 
of military victories and the success of 
the Moscow conference, have increasingly 
crept into the thinking of the United Na- 
tions. Last week they were dealt heavy 
blows. : 

The idea that the war is nearly won 
was hit hard by Prime Minister Churchill 
and Adolf Hitler. It was an unfortunate 
coincidence for the Prime Minister that 
he had to speak within a day of 
the Fiihrer, for so deep is Church- 
ill’s detestation of Hitler that he 
even dislikes seeing his words 
coupled with those of the Ger- 
man leader. In this case, however, 
the Fiihrer did Churchill some- 
thing of a favor in underlining 
what he had to say. 

The Prime Minister warned— 
in the solemn manner that he 
reserves for addresses such as 
this one at the Lord Mayor’s 
Imicheon in London—that the 
hardest part of the war still lay 
ahead for Britain and the United 
States. Any soldier knows this. 
But most civilians still avoid 
realizing that the assault on the 
Continent next year will be ex- 
tremely costly in lives and every- 
thing else. Churchill’s compari- 
son of the coming battles with 
Gettysburg and Waterloo will 
probably turn out to have been 
an understatement. 

Hitler spoke to his old “front 
fighters” in a Munich beer hall. 
The first German reports of his 
speech made it sound defeatist. 
He talked at length of the con- 
sequences of an Allied victory. 
He assured the German people 
that he was not insane and that 
his nerve would never crack. But 
the full text revealed that there 
was more to it than this. Hitler 
seemed to be in a truculent, even 
reckless frame of mind. His talk 
was full of fight and confidence. 
And he made it clear that so long 





Hitler’s defiant beer-hall_ speec 
from Nazi leaders (Goebbels and Goring in front row) 


would be no German surrender. 

The idea that postwar problems _ will 
not be hard was hit by the impact of two 
closely related events. In one, the French 
Committee of National Liberation fol- 
lowed up an increasingly anti-Anglo- 
American line by ousting the favorite of 
Washington and London, Gen. Henri 
Giraud, from the committee. In the other, 
widespread civil disorders broke out in 


the Arab state of Lebanon against the ~ 


French authorities. . 


Committee: Exactly one year to 
the day after he first stepped ashore in 
North Africa, General’ Giraud “retired” 
as co-president of the committee, leaving 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle as sole head. The 
development had been in the making for 
a long time. It showed how problems that 
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Washington and* London would rather 
leave for postwar settlement are coming 
to head already and how hard they are 
going to be to solve even after the peace. 

It had become more and more evident 
as time went on that the Allies had made 
a mistake in backing Giraud in a political 
post. When he protested that he was not 


@ politician, Giraud was telling the bare 
_ truth. At every point, he was outmaneu- 


vered by de Gaulle. Finally, it seemed that 
Giraud was not trying any more. Probably 
his distaste for the game triumphed over 
his ambition. ’ 

How the general felt came out in an 
interview when he was asked about his 
ties with Vichy. There was real bitterness 
in the reply: “When one has done what 
I have done, acts are sufficient. I have 
lost everything; my wife and my chil- 
dren are in prison. They should let me 
win the war.” In line with this ambition, 
Giraud retained his job°as commander- 
in-chief of the French armies. 

The reshuffle of the rest of the com- 
mittee followed the pattern of Giraud’s 
removal. Of his five nominees on the com- 
mittee," three—Gen. Alphonse Georges, 
Dr. Jules Abadie, and Maurice Couve de 
Murville—also resigned, leaving as the 
only two Giraudists Jean Monnet, Com- 
missioner of Supply and Reconstruction, 
and René Mayer, Communications. 

Seven new commissioners were 
appointed, raising the member- 
ship to eighteen. Of the newcom- 
ers, the Central Council of Re- 
sistance in occupied France had 
previously nominated four as 
delegates to the Provisional Con- 
sultative Assembly. These were 
André Le Trocquer, noted Social- 
ist lawyer who defended Léon 
Blum at the Riom trial of 1942; 
Capt. Pierre Frenay, French 
career officer, who founded the 
Rightist resistance movement 
Combat; Emmanuel d’Astier de 
la Vigerie, head of another large 
underground organization; and 
René Capitant, Combat leader in 
North Africa, who actively as- 
sisted the Allied landings of 
Nov. 8, 1942. 

The three other new commis- 
sioners were old-timers in French 
politics: Sen. Henri Queuille, a 
Radical-Socialist who had been 
a minister in more than twenty 
French Cabinets including the 
last headed by Premier Paul 
Reynaud; Pierre Mendés-France, 
Radical-Socialist Deputy who in 
June 1941 escaped from the Cler- 
mont-Ferrand prison where he 
was serving a six-year sentence 
imposed by the Vichy authorities; 
and Louis Jacquinot, a member 
of the Democratic Alliance. 

The significance of the shifts 
lay in the extent to which they 
strengthened de Gaulle and the 
extreme leftists and nationalists. 
De Gaulle. emerged as undis- 
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puted political boss of the liberated por- 
tions of the French empire. And his 
apparent determination to follow closely 
on the heels of the liberating armies in 
metropolitan France and secure a political 
grip on the country directly contradicted 
the American and British policy—as 
stated in Churchill’s speech—that no one 
owns the “title deeds” to France. 

Another reason for differences between 
the British and Americans and the French 
was the curious and intricate alliance be- 
tween the Communists and the de Gaull- 
ists. The Reds claimed that de Gaulle had 
promised them the important post of 
Commissioner for Information. Combined 
with all this has been a resurgence of 
French nationalism which has taken on a 
strong anti-American and anti-British 
color. The atmosphere in Algiers daily 
becomes more hostile to General Eisen- 
hower’s troops. Given all these factors, 
an explosion of some sort was probably in- 
evitable. It came in that warehouse of 
political dynamite, the Middle East, and 
provided another example of a tough post- 
war question blowing up during the war. 


Lebanon: Politics has been a serious 
game on the warm eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean since biblical times. As a 
result Lebanon and Syria are the most po- 
litically sophisticated of the Arab coun- 
tries—all of which have recently been hold- 


ing a series of conferences in Cairo for the . 


purpose of forming some kind of postwar 
federation. In the case of the Lebanon, the 
little half-Christian, half-Moslem state was 
promised its independence by the French 
at the time the Vichyites were ousted. 
That promise was underwritten by the 
British. 

This was the background for an extraor- 
dinary chain of events. They began when 
a newly elected Lebanese Parliament unan- 
imously passed a law which in effect 
abrogated the French mandate over the 


country. Jean Helleu, the French Delegate 
General in the Levant—apparently a sort 
of terrible tempered Mr. Bang—saw in this 
action a German plot against France and 
he reacted violently. 

Troops were ordered out and the Par- 
liament ordered dissolved. Soldiers rounded 
up Lebanese leaders, including President 


. Bechana el Khoury and Premier Riad 


Solh. The troops were supposed to have 
broken down the door of the Premier’s 
house and pulled him from the bed where 
he was sleeping with his wife. To Moslems 
this was an especially shocking procedure 
since the Sengalese soldiers had violated 
the sanctity of the harem. The immedi- 
ate result in Beirut was a series of 
clashes between French troops and the 
Lebanese. 

The international repercussions spread 
far and wide. The British War Cabinet 
met and dispatched Richard ~G. Casey, 
Cabinet member and Minister of State for 
the Middle East, to Lebanon, where 
many British troops are stationed. Lon- 
don was especially angered because the 
French had not informed them in ad- 
vance of their action. The Egyptian Pre- 
mier, Mustapha Nahas Pasha, addressed 
a stiff note to Algiers. And the French 
Committee dispatched Gen. Georges Ca- 
troux, its member in charge of Moslem 
affairs, to Lebanon to take charge. 


Badoglio’s Promise 

Caught between personal loyalty to 
King Victor Emmanuel and inability to 
obtain the support of politicians opposing 
the monarchy, Marshal Pietro Badoglio 
announced Saturday he would form a 
Cabinet of under secretaries and then 
quit as Italian Premier when Rome fell. 
The Marshal left no doubt where he stood: 
“I swore loyalty to the King at the age of 
17, and I will continue to keep faith as 
long as I live.” 
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Sovfoto-Radiophoto 
Panoramic picture showing Stalin speaking on the anniversary of the Communist Revolution while intent Soviet 
leaders—Molotoff is third from the rght—look on 


De Manigny Finale 


Triumphant Playboy Celebrates 
Acquittal in Oakes Murder Case 


As the door of the ancient prisoner’s 
cage swung open, a smile broke over the 
gaunt face of the tall young man. His 
pretty red-haired wife ran forward to em- 
brace him. Arm in arm, they rushed down 


the stairs of the Nassau courtroom, with: 


the crowd swarming after them. When 
they appeared in the tree-lined courtyard, 
police had to use a fire hose to keep the 
mob under control. Women sobbed. Men 
yelled hoarsely. Thus ended the sensation- 
al trial of Alfred de Marigny for the mur- 
der of his wife’s father, Sir Harry Oakes. 

De Marigny’s first act as a freed man 
was to visit his parish priest. Then he and 
the former Nancy Oakes drove to the 
white bungalow on Victoria Avenue which 
they rented on returning from their honey- 
moon last year. A throng packed the side- 
walk. “I am very glad to be home,” de 
Marigny said in his slurred French accent. 
After that he and his wife slipped away 
to the residence of Godfrey W. Higgs, 
chief defense attorney, where the acquittal 
was celebrated with an elaborate dinner. 


Verdict: It was the 35-year-old Higgs, 
an obscure Nassau attorney before his 
part in the de Marigny case gave him 
worldwide publicity, who told the Baha- 
mas Supreme Court jury last week that 
to cause the prisoner to be hanged from 
prejudice would be “a greater crime than 
the slaying of Sir, Harry Oakes.” In his 
summation of the 22-day trial, Higgs 
charged that de Marigny had been framed 
by “lying” police officers who obtained 
fingerprints a day or two after the crime 
arid then alleged they had been left on 
Sir Harry’s bedside screen by his slayer. 

Equally eloquent in the summation duel 
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was the sharp-witted Attorney General, 
Eric Hallinan, who demanded the gal- 
_lows for the handsome playboy. Hallinan 
called him a “cad, a thief, and a liar,” a 
man so dominated by his lust for money 
that he plotted the murder with cold de- 
liberation after he had gambled on trying 
to force his bride’s parents to accept him 
as a member of their family, and failed. 
But it was the five-and-one-half-hour 
charge to the jury by the dignified, be- 


wigged Supreme Court Justice, Sir Oscar ° 


Daly, which served to demolish the 
Crown’s argument. Daly explained to the 
jury that circumstantial evidence meant 
“when your judgement is compelled to 
one conclusion by a series of coincidences. 
If it leaves gaps it is no good whatso- 
ever.” In the de Marigny case, the Justice 
pointed out, “the evidence is entirely cir- 
cumstantial.” 

The jury received the case at 5:27 p.m. 
on Nov. 11, and less than two hours later, 
filed back with a verdict of “Not guilty, 
9 to 3.” De Marigny had left the room 
before James Sands, the jury foreman, 
concluded his statement “but with unan- 
imous vote for immediate deportation.” 


pilorne: The following day, Fred- 
die de Marigny told the world that, he 
had no intention of leaving Nassau. 
Dressed in gray slacks and a loud plaid 
sports jacket, the sleek-haired Frenchman 
and his smiling wife received the trial’s 
reporters in the living room of their home. 
“Sure I plan to stay here,” he declared. 
“It is not for the jury to decide that. It 
is for my government to decide.” 

De Marigny told the reporters that his 
attorney had been more worried about 
his fate than he had been. “I am a good 


Catholic,” he explained. “See, here are 
my prayer beads . ... that’s what kept 
my faith while I was in prison . . . I had 
never thought I’d be found guilty.” 

The dapper adventurer, who has been 
twice divorced and three times married, 
expressed the belief that he was judged 
during the trial on a basis of “ten per 
cent for the killing of Sir Harry and 90 
per cent because I married his daughter.” 
At this point Nancy interjected: “I am a 


“complete jinx.” d 


De Marigny turned to his wife and said: 
“She is like most women. She has bad 
taste.” “In what respect?” Nancy asked. 
De Marigny’s reply made the punishment 
fit the crime. “In marrying me.” 


Pie for Woolton 


For three and a half years, Frederick 
James Marquis, first Baron Woolton, had 
put in fourteen hours a day, seven days 
a week, on what he considered the most 
exciting job in the world—Minister of 
Food in the British Cabinet. 

As British food czar Lord Woolton was a 
great success. His name became associated 
with a lot of things that have contributed 
to lift the British nutrition standard in 
this war far above the 1914-18 level: the 
hundreds of “British restaurants,” com- 
munal feeding centers providing cheap and 
substantial meals; the “National loaf,” a 
new national whole-meal bread; and the 


“Woolton pie,” a meatless mixture .of - 


vegetable ingredients. 

But mostly people liked the silvery 
haired pink-faced former businessman be- 
cause he was human and fair. He devised 
the point system of rationing — since 
adopted by the United States—so that 
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“people can have a little of what they 
like.” That solved tough problems like 
one arising from the fact that Yorkshire 
miners’don’t like a lot of cheese because 
they say it gives them indigestion, where- 
as South Wales miners want plenty of 
cheese. In Lancashire language, Wool- 
ton once defined his policy: “It’s fair 
do’s all round.” Furthermore—“I eat the 


food I ask other people to eat—and no 


extras.” 

Last week Lord Woolton reluctantly 
quit the post that had made him the most 
popular Minister in any British wartime 
Cabinet. But the new job which Prime 
Minister Churchill had found for the 60- 
year-old food wizard promised to be even 
more exciting than the one he now yielded 
to Col. J. J. Liewellin, a British minister 
in Washington. As Britain’s first Minister 
of Reconstruction with a seat in the War 
Cabinet, Lord Woolton will be in charge 
of the postwar rebuilding and social-reform 
programs. His new appointment to a key 
position in the transition period from war 
to peace belied his statement to a British 
reporter: “I have no political past and no 
political future.” 


Calm Gibraltar 


Its Refugees Enliven London, 
but Rock Itself Is Peaceful 


The following story was cabled from 
London by Al Newman, Newsweex war 
correspondent who recently returned from 
the Mediterranean. 


What is the most peaceful spot in any 
war zone? Well, you’d never guess it. It’s 
Gibraltar. 

Of course, even in peacetime this Medi- 
terranean porcupine has its quills pointed 
in all directions. So perhaps it’s just that 
a little thing like war hasn’t affected it 
much. Believe it or not, Gibraltar hasn’t 
any blackout any more. It has had air 
raids but the apparent damage is limited 
to a few tiles blown from waterfront shed 
roofs, The tailless gray Gibraltar apes frol- 
ic among the resulting bare rafters as 
though they’d never heard of war. 

Gib is probably more peaceful now than 
it ever has been because many of its in- 
habitants are refugees in London and are 
doing quite a job of enlivening things in 
their local neighbui iood. I discovered this 
by accident. One day while I was gaziig 
at Frampton’s statue of Peter Pan in Ken- 
sington Gardens, a dark-eyed urchin came 
up and tried to mooch a cigarette. Real- 
izing that English boys about 6 don’t 
ordinarily mooch cigarettes— not from 
strangers anyway—I gave the kid a 
nickel cigar to slow him down some, then 
trailed him. 

The scent led to a block of fairly mod- 
ern apartments facing the gardens and you 
could see right away that there was some 
Mediterranean influence at work because 
all the inhabitants were either sitting on 
doorsteps, hanging out windows, or scuf- 
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fling in the street. Londoners do all their 
scuffing at home. 

So I asked an English lady in the neigh- 
borhood what these people were and she 
said sure enough they were refugees from 
Gibraltar and ever so nawsty bits of work 
they were too. Always quarreling among 
themselves and with the unfortunate gov- 
ernment officers in charge of the colony. 
Their latest bone of contention was 
whether they should eat in a common 
mess hall or be permitted to take food to 
their rooms. “They aren’t,” the lady con- 
cluded in a characteristic burst of English 
understatement, “like us.” . 

Thus in one sense Gibraltar is a calin 


place these days. The town itself lies near 


the foot of the huge Rock containing 
mammoth defenses, shelter tunnels, and 


subterranean storehouses. It consists al- - 


most entirely of one main street which by 
some miracle of terminology is called Main 
Street. Each afternoon and evening the 
British Navy takes over Main Street. 
The scene is Hollywoodish. From curb to 
curb the. narrow thoroughfare gleams with 
uniforms under the street lights and bursts 
of music from cabarets are all but lost in 
the shuffle of thousands of seabooted feet. 

An American is a considerable rarity in 
Gib. We have a garrison of about ten— 
hardly enough to defend the place but 
sufficient to attend to the money-changing 
demands of American service transients. 


Bobby Pins: There’s plenty to -buy 
in Gibraltar, and the Royal Navy buys 
plenty, mostly for girls at home. Silk stock- 
ings of fair quality are about $3 a pair and 
there’s some perfume to be had. Bobby 
pins, virtually unobtainable in England, 
are high on the list. Spanish filigree work 
is plentiful but high priced. Then, of course, 
there are the foods—onions, nuts, bottled 
olives, sherry, plus bananas, oranges, and 
lemons in season. 

Your correspondent went ashore with a 
British naval lieutenant who'd been brought 
up near Paris. By one of strange war- 
time coincidences the lieutenant bumped 
into a French lad with whom he had gone 
to school. This soft-eyed youngster had 
been a flying cadet and was now on his way 
to join the French forces, following 
months in a German prison, then a con- 
centration camp in Spain. We repaired to 
the famous Rock Hotel to hear about his 
escapes, the details of which must remain 
secret. He did, however, make an observa- 
tion which may be repeated. 

This was that he was still surprised that 
there really were any quarrels among the 
French leaders. People inside France, he 
declared, regarded stories of this kind as 
inventions of the Nazi propaganda ma- 
chine. (American journalists who promote 
such squabbles and the erring leaders 
themselves, please note.) 


Spanish Blues 


The Blue Division was a proud: name 
for as motley..a crowd of soldiers as ever 
fought under the flag of Spain. Culled from 








Black Star 
Grande, Blue Division commander 


gangs of starving workmen, from the jails 
of Barcelona and Madrid, from the ranks 
of professional soldiers, and from riff-raff 
Falangists who hoped to fill their pockets 
and carve out careers, the blue-shirted 
“volunteers” entrained for the Leningrad 
front in July 1941, soon after Hitler in- 
vaded Russia. They fought under German 
direction but had their own commander. 
General Mufioz Grande. 

Last fall both Britain and the United 
States began putting pressure on General- 
issimo Francisco Franco to get the Blue 
Division out of Russia. The Spanish press 
stopped publishing “Blue” casualties and 
by the middle of October Madrid an- 
nounced that the division had been with- 
drawn and the members were being 
returned to Spain, 

Last week it was revealed that the Blue 
troops had indeed been removed from the 
front—but only as far as Konigsberg, in 
East Prussia. There the bulk of the divi- 
sion, an estimated 14,000, was being in- 
corporated into the German Army, both 
singly and in units. This was done at the 
personal behest of Franco himself, who 
wrote each soldier a letter, telling him 
to come home if he wished but expressing 
the hope that he would join up with the 
Germans. ; 
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Canadian Santa Claus 


It was more than a month before Christ- 
mas, but in wartime Halifax a mysterious 
Santa Claus was already scattering gifts 
with profligate abandon. He was a big, 
smiling, gray-haired man in a fur-collared 
greatcoat. Puffing a long cigar, he swept 
through the wintry Nova Scotia city show- 
ering banknotes and checks on astonished 
waitresses, taxi drivers, telephone opera- 
tors, and children. Whenever he met a 
serviceman or servicewoman, he stopped 
his cab and gave away some money. 

His largest gift went to the 5-month-old 
son of a taxi driver named Whalen. The 
cabbie advanced him $10 when his purse 
ran dry, whereupon the generous stranger 
promptly scribbled a check for $2,000 with 
the remark: “I think I'll give the little 
fellow a couple of thousands. It'll help 
give him a good education.” 

But the signature on the check gave 
away the identity of the fabulous “Mr. 
X,” who for ten years has been bribing 
reporters not to reveal the source of such 
odd benefactions as $50 tips to bellhops 
and a phonograph for a hotel floor clerk 
“so she wouldn’t be so lonely.” He was 
Harry F. McLean, once a water boy for 
a railway company, now head of a con- 
struction company in Merrickville, On- 
tario, who likes to make money and give 
it away. His philanthropies began shortly 
after he returned from the last war to 
build up a fortune in the contracting busi- 
ness. Recently he visited the Christie Street 
Military Hospital in Toronto and passed 
around fifty $100 bills to the wounded 
veterans. 

McLean’s only explanation of his share- 
the-wealth plan, which cost him about 
$15,000 last week, was as simple as a copy- 
book adage: “If you don’t put happiness 
into life, you won’t get happiness out of 
it, no matter what you do or who you are.” 


Papa Getulio’s Program 


Long after midnight of Nov. 10, 1937, 
Brazilian government officials lingered in 
the gaudy Guanabara palace, the Presi- 
dent’s costly home in Rio de Janeiro. 
Getulio Vargas had handed them copies of 
an amazing document shortly to be pro- 
claimed. It scrapped the Constitution of 
Brazil, dismissed the Congress, and made 
Vargas ruler of the largest, richest, and 
most populous country in Scuth America. 

Last week “Papa Getulio” celebrated 
the sixth anniversary of his 1987 coup 
d’état. Chafing under recent nagging by 
“impromptu reformers” who insist on an 
immediate revision of the present political 
regime, Vargas answered their demands 
with a.sharp reminder that the time was 
not ripe for thinking of anything except 
winning the war. (Brazil and Bolivia are 
the only two South American countries at 
war with the Axis.) 

On the Nov. 10 half-holiday, which also 
marked the opening of the last stretch of 
the 3-mile-long Getulio Vargas Avenue in 
the capital, the President officiated at an 
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exhibit showing the results of Brazilian- 
American military and economic coopera- 
tion. He pointed out that government 
salaries had been increased, industrial 
’ workers’ wages would be readjusted, and 
plans were under way for study of post- 
war reorganization of the present Brazilian 
banking laws. But political reconstruction 
would come only after the war, Vargas 
declared, and in that program, “profes- 
sional politicians” would have no part. 


Cold Comfort 


For the Reich’s Christmas 
No Toys, Coffee, or Windows 


Official Nazi estimates last week re- 
vealed that some 2,000,000 rooms in the 
Reich have been wrecked by bombs— 
probably an understatement but an indi- 
cation of the damage that has been done. 
What this means in human and political 
terms was pointed out in the following 
dispatch from Newsweex’s Stockholm 
correspondent. 


Many Germans face a windowless win- 
ter because of the slow rate of replacement 
of panes shattered by Allied air raids. 
Rheumatic ailments and mortality from 
pneumonia are expected to reach record 
levels later, particularly because produc- 
tion of sulfa drugs has been insufficient to 
meet the demand since the Allies raided 
the I. G. Farben factories. This raid also 
affected the output of vitamin pills, which 
the Germans badly need to make up for 
unnourishing food. 

The bombed-out constitute a problem 
even more difficult for the Nazi authorities 
to solve. When Goebbels said a few weeks 
ago that a Reich victory was the only 
chance for the bombed-out ever to collect 


compensation, he expressed an idea he 
hopes they'll accept as the truth. Hitler’s 
mind traveled in somewhat the same chan- 
nels in the beer-hall speech when he said 
the bombed-out are the spearhead of a 
German army clamoring for retribution. 
The reaction among the masses has not 
been what Hitler and Goebbels hoped. In 
the first place, people are apathetic, not 
caring who wins just so long as peace re- 
turns. Secondly, the bombed-out are 
spreading discontent and the germs of de- 
featism wherever they go. Far from clam- 
oring for revenge, they are instead severe- 
ly criticizing the Nazi regime which 
brought on these tribulations. Farmers to 
whom they are mostly assigned don’t like 
them. And the dislike is mutual. Farmers 
who haven’t been bombed or so far had 
their lands despoiled by battling armies 
have no sympathy for the problems of city 
people, and tension between the two— 
thrown into contact by official command 
—is steadily growing. The situation is not 
improved by general knowledge among the 
bombed-out that party officials rendered 
homeless through Allied air raids have 
been fixed up with sumptuous requisitioned 
villas in sheltered spots in France, the Low 
Countries, and Denmark. For instance, 
Paris, the only European capital not hav- 
ing a housing problem even recently, is 
now brimful of bombed-out Nazis. Paris 
apartments are worth their weight in gold. 
The coming Christmas is expected in 
Berlin to prove the saddest the Reich has 
ever experienced—not excepting 1918, 
when at least the war had ceased. There 
isn’t as much as a Christmas card to buy, 
let alone holiday gifts. Most parents won’t 
be able to‘procure dolls or other toys for 
their children. Those who can will usually 
have fabricated their own. With the prin- 
cipal coffee reserve stored at Hamburg 
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Here is what the Germans face this winter: Bombed-out Berlin housewives 
cooking on stoves in front of their houses 
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and Bremen either exhausted or destroyed 
in air raids the Germans despair of even 
getting a Christmas ration of two ounces 
as in previous war years. There are no 
decorations for Christmas trees, no liquor, 
no wines. It all makes Germans dread the 
1948 Christmas which many of them fur- 
thermore will have to spend in windowless 
0 open to the four winds and winter 


Axis Strength 


The official publicity aimed at convinc- 
ing an optimistic public that the United 
Nations still face a long, tough fight to 
defeat the Axis armies has somewhat ob- 
scured the picture of another source of 
German and Japanese strength—their eco- 
nomic structure. Even the man who is 
convinced of the power of enemy armies 
frequently thinks of the economic situa- 
tion in Germany and Japan as being bad. 

The true picture was revealed in a 
speech on the strength of the Axis made 
by Maj. Gen. George V. Strong, Ameri- 
can Army intelligence chief, to both 
Houses of Congress last month. Strong’s 
main military revelations have already 
been published, but from the full text 
Newsweek has obtained the following 
new economic points: 


¥ The population of Axis-controlled Eu- 
rope amounts to 325,000,000, giving the 
Reich a labor force of 150,000,000. Ger- 
many draws upon almost “the whole of 
Europe’s industries and economic resources.” 


q Germany and Nazi-occupied countries 
have a total steel production of 42,000,000 
tons a year and an annual coal production 
of 372,000,000 tons of coal. 


q The Reich is “nearly self-sufficient in 
rubber through the great increase of her 
synthetic rubber production, which is 
growing rapidly and will soon meet almost 
all German requirements for 202,000 tons 
of rubber per year.” 


q “Germany today, after four years of 
war, is able to produce or import more 
than enough oil to meet her requirements.” 


q “There is much evidence that the Ger- 
man railroad and transportation network 
is functioning efficiently and adequately 
. .. German production of locomotives... 
is now ahead of American production.” 


{ The Japanese have increased employees 
in war industry from $,000,000 in 1987 to 
9,000,000. Japan can also draw on a re- 
serve of 400,000,000 Asiatics. 


4 The Japs have enough raw materials 
reserves for years—a two- to three-year 
supply of manganese, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, tin, and chrome, a three-year sup- 
ply of high-octane gas. 


q Japan has expanded production of ships, 
iron and steel, and aircraft. It has obtained 
a considerable degree of self-sufficiency in 
Central China, North China, Manchuria, 
Korea, and Japan proper. 
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Tojo Laughs: The Japanese Premier is actually laughing at this party 
for a delegation from Burma. The Burmese look as if they don’t quite believe it. 





Swing to Tito 

An echo of the Moscow conference re- 
verberated in strife-torn Yugoslavia last 
week. Broadcast in Serbian and Croatian 
over a United Nations radio hookup, the 
Allied Middle East Commander, Gen. Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, on Nov. 8 issued 
a blunt and stern warning: “I have learned 
that in some areas of Western Yugoslavia, 
particularly in Dalmatia, certain men are 
dishonoring the Chetniks and helping the 
Germans in their vain attempts to subdue 
the forces of liberation. These men are 
shamefully betraying the cause of their 
country and adding to this shame by 
claiming that their actions have British 
approval. This declaration is_ entirely 
false.” 

It was the first time that the British 
publicly intervened in the internecine 
strife between the followers of Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovich and those of Gen. Josip 
Brozovich (Tito). Though General Wil- 
son did not specifically name any persons 
or factions, there was no mistaking the 
sense of his warning. The term “Chetniks” 
is only applied to Mikhailovich’s men, 
while Tito’s Guerrillas are known as the 


’ Partisans. Moreover, Wilson in the same 


broadcast warmly praised “the notable 
successes of the Yugoslav forces of libera- 
tion,” manifestly alluding to Tito’s “Army 
of Liberation.” 

Thus the swing of the pendulum from 
Mikhailovich, early favorite of British 
Balkan policy, to Tito, Moscow’s choice 
from the first, was all but complete. While 
they still were doing everything in their 
power to end the strife. between Chetniks 
and Partisans so that the two groups’ com- 
bined forces could be thrown against Ger- 
many, the British had gone more than 


halfway to meet the Russians in a com- 
mon stand on the Yugoslav problem. 

Meanwhile, bloody clashes between 
the two rivaling factions continued, espe- 
cially in Montenegro. . 


Young Lady From Thai 


Sometimes even the Japs admit that not 
everyone in their Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity empire likes and understands 
them. To enlighten ignorant Thailanders 
Japanese propagandists hired a local poet 
named Pra Sarasas Polokan. He produced 
a-series of stories in verse about the Japs 
which were broadcast by the Bangkok 
radio. The following example (it is trans- 
latable only as prose) was picked up by 
United States Government monitors: 

“Qne fine day a Thai girl went on a 
vacation alone to Japan. 

“The young lady lodged at a Japanese 
hotel. She could stand sleeping on a mat 
and eating fish and no meat, but she got 
pretty tired of all these things. 

“The next morning she went for a bath. 
When she got in the bathroom she tried 
to find a lock. But she could not find any. 
She thought to herself: ‘Japan is no good. 
There is no lock on the bathroom door.’ 
She was very fearful, but she decided to 
take her bath anyway. 

“All the time she was taking her bath 
she was afraid someone might burst in 
and find her in the nude. 

“Suddenly she heard a sound coming 
from in back of her. A man came in. She 
screamed. The man backed out as quick 
as a mouse. 

“She left her bath and got dressed in 4 
hurry and went down to the manager. The 
manager explained to her that nowhere in 
Japan will she find locks on bathrooms and 
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that the man who had entered was the at- 
tendant who had come to clean her back. 

“The Japanese people have short limbs. 
They cannot reach their backs, therefore 
someone must help them clean their backs. 
The man who had come in had no bad 
intentions. He only wanted to help. Had 
the young lady known of the Japanese 
custom she might have lain down and let 
him clean her back,” 


The Vatican Prepares 


For the first time since 1870, when the 
Papal States became part of Italy, the 
Vatican last week could boast of substan- 
tial military protection. The cause was 
the Nov. 5 bombing of the tiny state of 
108 acres and about 1,000 citizens. 

Formerly the protective force of the 
Holy See was picturesque rather than 
practical. It was composed of (1) the 
Pope’s personal escort, the famous Swiss 
Guard in the brilliant sixteenth-century 
uniform of yellow, red, and blue designed 
by Michelangelo; (2) the Noble Guard, 
the Pope’s mounted bodyguard at public 
functions, made up of cadets of noble 
families under the command of a Roman 
prince; (8) the Palatine Guard of Honor, 
garbed in dark blue and red and recruited 
from among the citizens of Rome to serve 
without pay under direction of the major 
domo of the Pope’s household; and (4) the 
Pontifical Military Guard, a corps of police 
in uniforms of black and silver with cocked 
Napoleonic hats, who are responsible for 
maintaining order in Vatican Palace. 

The recent strength of the Swiss Guard 
amounted to 100 men, but on Oct. 11, 
fifteen new members were added by per- 
mission of General Stahel, commander of 
the German occupation forces in Rome. 
On Nov. 9 it was announced that the Pope 
himself had ordered the Palatine Guard 
increased by 100, and for the first time in 
73 years it was sent outside Vatican ter- 
ritory to protect Vatican possessions, par- 
ticularly the Pontiff’s summer residence 
outside Rome at Castel Gandolfo. At the 
same time, the Pontifical Military Guard, 
once numbering 800, was increased by 
2,500 new members, all equipped with 
modern rifles in place of the long-handled 
halberds dating from the days of the 
Renaissance. 


Job for a Prince 


The Mother Country paid a royal com- 
pliment to the kin Down Under this week. 
King George VI named his brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, to be Governor-Gen- 
eral of Australia. The 48-year-old duke, 
who married Lady Alice Montagu-Doug- 
las-Scott in 1985 and is third in line to the 
throne, succeeds Lord Gowrie, whose term 
will run out next June. It was the second 
time a member of the royal family had 
been appointed to the post, although in 
the first instance assumption of office by 
the late Duke of Kent was voided with the 
‘outbreak of war and his assignment to 
the Navy. 
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Hull’s Welcome Home as Hero 
Cancels:a Year of Vilification 


Nonpartisan Basis of Pacts 
Drafted in State Department 
Acclaimed as Statesmanship 


Old William Hull used to say of his son: 
“Cord -wasn’t set enough to be a school- 
teacher, wasn’t rough enough to be a lum- 
berman, wasn’t sociable enough to be a 
doctor, and couldn’t, holler loud enough to 
be a preacher. But Cord was a right thor- 
ough thinker.” 

And Cordell Hull became a right thor- 
ough statesman. 

Last week the 72-year-old Secretary of 
State returned from Moscow. His arrival 
was triumphant. For the log-cabin-born 
Tennessean—who can be profane in Anglo- 
Saxon excoriation of lobbyists and dicta- 
tors, cautiously polysyllabic in public state- 
ments, and so rigorously principled that 
he once fined his father $5 for wearing his 
hat in court—came back with a diplomatic 
victory rivaling that of Benjamin Franklin 
in Paris. Hull did more than come to terms 
with the Allies. He wrote the terms, and, 
almost without quibble, the Allies sub- 
scribed to them. 


Tribute: Winds blustered across 
Washington’s National Airport. In a big 
black sedan sat President Roosevelt, chat- 
ting with Mrs. Hull and Under Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius Jr. Nearby 
waited a crowd of diplomats, congressmen, 
and newspapermen. Finally, down from 
the gray sky slid a big C-54 transport. 
Out stepped Hull. 

As the spectators applauded, the secre- 
tary, looking tired but happy after his 
26,224-mile round trip mostly by air, 
walked straight to the President’s car. 

“Well, well, well,” he said. “This is an 
unexpected honor, Mr. President. You 
don’t know how much I appreciate this.” 

Mr. Roosevelt smiled: “We'll give you 
the keys to the city.” They drove off to 
the White House. Probably before they 
got there, Hull handed him a message 
from Joseph Stalin—possibly an invitation 
to the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
the President had so long sought. _ 

There was more to it than just a Presi- 
dent’s applause for his diplomatic right 
hand. In the House Rep. Frank W. Boy- 
kin of Alabama introduced a resolution 
that Hull be invited to address a joint 
session of Congress and “that there be 


tendered to him the thanks of the Ameri- 
can people.” Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 


ginia, ardent anti-New Dealer, proposed 
that Hull be given a Congressional Medal 
of Honor. And on Monday Speaker Sam 
Rayburn announced that Hull had ac- 
cepted an invitation to address .a joint 
meeting of both houses in open session on 
Thursday on the results of the Moscow 
deliberations. 


Background: Contrasts made the 
story. This was the same Hull who a dec- 
ade earlier had returned from London in 
near-humiliation, after the 19388 economic 
conference had failed for reasons by no 
means wholly attributable to him. It was 
the same Hull who had just endured a 
year of vilification such as has been in- 
flicted upon few diplomats in American 
history. Month after month, so-called 
liberals berated him for: 


¥ “Appeasement” of Vichy (Hull’s de- 
fense: this kept the French Fleet out of 
Nazi .hands) . 


q The “Darlan policy” in North Africa 
(defense: it saved Allied troops from po- 
tential catastrophe) . 


{ Confusion in American economic diplo- 
macy (defense: this actually traced back 
to the President, who created the confused 
and overlapping agencies involved) . 





Mighty man: Homecoming Hull was greeted by his wife and 





J The “purge” of the “liberal” Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles (Hull’s de- 
fense: purely personal antipathy, worsened 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s habit of bypassing 
Hull and dealing directly with Welles, 
brought on the break). 


4 A desire to see Russia “bled white” (ap- 
parently Joseph Stalin felt no cause for 
alarm) . 


{| “Muddleheadedness” in his latest domes- 
tic utterances on postwar policy. 

If ever Hull nailed a charge, it was this 
last one. For it developed last week that 
the “gallant American eagle who flew far 
on strong wings” (as Prime Minister 
Churchill dubbed the Secretary) was ac- 
tually the “parent” (Foreign Secretary 
Eden’s term) of most of the Moscow 
Declaration. Behind that disclosure lay a 
story of many months of quiet hard work 
in Hull’s State Department. 


Drudgery: It was early in 1942, that 
Hull set out, at the President’s order, to 
blueprint an American postwar policy. He 
organized two groups—a committee on 
political planning and another on security. 

Headed by Hull himself, but under ac- 
tive direction of Under Secretary Welles, 
Assistant Secretary Breckinridge Long, 
and others, the political committee in- 
cluded James C. Dunn (Hull’s adviser on 
Europe), Stanley K. Hornbeck (Far 
East), Laurence Duggan (Latin Amer- 
ica), Wallace Murray (Near East), Her- 
bert Feis (Economics, now resigaed) , and 
Selden Chapin (executive secretary). Leo 
Pasvolsky and a staff did the research 
drudgery and produced draft agreements 
which the other members studied for their 
effects on their own spheres. 

Next the drafts went to the security 
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-‘He’s the navigator 
of a Flying Fortress...and 
he’s the shootin’est man on 


the ship! 


ORTH, east, south, or 

west, it’s the same! With 
men in all the services, the 
preferred cigarette is the slow- 
burning, extra-mild brand 
with the famous “I’d-walk-a- 
mile’ flavor—Camel. If you 
haven’t smoked a Camel re- 
cently, give them a try today. 


The “T-Zone’’—Taste and Throat 
—is the proving ground for ciga- 
rettes, Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes 
best to you... and how it affects 
your throat. On the basis of the 
experience of millions of steady 
Camel smokers, we believe you 
will like the extra flavor that 
only Camel’s blend of costlier 
tobaccos can give. We believe 
your throat will confirm the find- 
ings of other Camel smokers. 


/ 
, wi CAMELS 
BE ALWAYS HAVE 
DO Ms A FRESH APPEAL 
TO ME_AND 
THEYRE SO EASY 
FIRST IN THE SERVICE ON MY 


THROAT 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 


is Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) She calibrates air navigation instruments—and Jane Hammond, Auto- 
flight Corp. technician (above), shares the airman’s preference for 
Camels, “For taste and throat, Camels suit me to a ‘T,’” she says. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Dawn patrol on the food tront 


One job that calls for plenty of motor trucks 


ERE has been little “sleeping late” 
for anyone in America’s farm homes 
these past two war years. 


No“E” award flags fly above ournation’s 
farms. Yet they’ve set a new food pro- 
duction record in 1943, for the seventh 
consecutive year. 

One help sorely needed by every farm 


producing “‘food for freedom” is depend- 
able transportation. 


Virtually 100 per cent of most crops 
make their first off-the-farm movement by 
highway—which means that serviceable 
motor trucks must be available in order 


to get food to America’s tables and its 
men-at-arms. 


Because of military requirements, the 
manufacture of trucks for civilian use has 
been drastically restricted. But Studebaker 
dealers have mobilized to help farmers 
keep their trucks in sound 
operating condition. 

Studebaker dealers in farm- 
ing areas will gladly inspect and 
service any make of farm truck . 
regularly at moderate cost. They 
will also supply spare truck 
parts or attempt to get them, 


thus saving farmers the time and effort 


of looking around. 


As further help, Studebaker also has 
published a valuable, new, 48-page 
handbook, ‘‘Care and Maintenance of the 
Farm Truck in Wartime”. This book 

applies to all makes of trucks 
and thousands who use it say 
every farmer should have one. 
It is available free to farmers 
through any Studebaker dealer 
—or by writing Studebaker 
Truck Division, Dept. NW-4, 
South Bend 27, Indiana. 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying 
Fortress—multiple-drive military trucks—other vital war matériel 
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committee headed by Norman Davis, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, and 
including representatives of the War, 
Navy, Labor, Justice, and other depart- 
ments. As advisers they had citizens like 
ex-Ambassador to the Vatican Myron Tay- 
lor, Johns Hopkins University President 
Isaiah Bowman, the political geographer 
on whose thinking President Roosevelt 
leans heavily, and others of all parties 
speaking for -industry, labor, agriculture, 
education, etc. : 

Later the committees merged under di- 
rection of Welles. Meeting usually in 
Hull’s or Welles’s office, they chewed over 
the documents still more. Sometimes they 
discussed as many as half a dozen memo- 
randums._on the question of using a single 
word. Hull passed on suggestions he had 
picked up in talks with outside leaders. 

By last June the committeemen had 
studied eight drafts. About that time they 
inserted the ban on military operations by 
any of the four powers without consulta- 
tion with the others—a ban that some 
feared would meet Russian opposition. 
They also stipulated that the postwar in- 
ternational organization be made up of 
“sovereign” nations—a stipulation which 
Republicans were simultaneously laying 
down at Mackinac Island. 

Hull presumably took the final draft to 
Quebec in August and secured British ap- 
proval. Then, along with hundreds of 
pounds of documentation that amazed the 
less thoroughly prepared British and Rus- 
sians, he laid it on the table in Moscow. 
They accepted it almost without change; 
one alteration qualified the international 
organization to include only “peace-loving” 
nations—which Hull himself had in mind 
anyway. In turn, Hull accepted the state- 
ment on punishment of war criminals, a 
point on which the Russians have long 
laid great stress and which they probably 
brought forth at Moscow. 


Significance 


In the story of the American origin of 
the Moscow Declarations lay the measure 
of Hull’s mighty achievement. By taking 
counsel of American thinkers of all parties 
and professions, the Secretary in effect in- 
sured himself against the danger of out- 
lining a policy that might turn out to be 
merely partisan—and that might run the 
risk of complete obliteration by an opposi- 
tion at home like that which destroyed 





Woodrow Wilson’s work on the Treaty of | 


Versailles. 

At the same time, Hull profited by the 
hard work of outsiders—notably that of 
Wendell L. Willkie and ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover. It was Willkie whose agita- 
tion against isolationism led to the GOP 
stand at Mackinac for international co- 
operation among “sovereign” nations. 
Hoover (along with his collaborator Hugh 
Gibson) detailed the plan for a four-pow- 
er trusteeship during the beginnings of the 
peace—the plan which became the ‘core of 
the Moscow agreement. These showed the 
trend of American opinion and, along with 
the bipartisan approval of the Fulbright 


resolution in the House and signs of similar 
success for the Connally resolution in the 
Senate, enabled Hull to assure the Allies 
that Congress stood behind him. 

Thus Hull’s work produced more than 
a mere State Department document, or an 
Administration document. It was Ameri- 


tenderfoot in this age of global travel was 
a piece of personal history in itself. Some 
highlights, disclosed after his return last 
week: 


{ Hull’s party flew in two planes—his a big 
Arniy transport equipped with kitchenette, 


toilet, and berths. For the first few hours 
out, the pilot flew at altitudes varying 
from 1,500 to 10,000 feet while physicians 
watched Hull’s reaction. When no ill effects 
developed, the plane held to the least 
bumpy levels. 


can—and has now become virtually global. 


Hull Highlights 


Aside from the historic import of Cor- 
dell Hull’s Moscow mission (see page 34), 


the first air journey of a 72-year-old air- { Over Russia, where transports normally 
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the regulation of armaments in the post-war seriode 


3th October, 1943. 











Plain Pact: As informal as the parley preceding it, the official text of 
the Big Four agreement which Secretary Hull brought ‘back last week lacks 
such traditional frills as red seals and ribbons. When the text was approved at 
Moscow, British and American stenographers were locked in a room and told 
to rush a lot of copies. The official United States version was typed on two 
sheets of ordinary white paper with a worn ribbon, an uneven touch, and 
many strike-overs. It is fastened with a bit of gray wool string. 
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“BELLOW. 
AMBRICANS! 


Thank you for your patriotic patience and 
cheerful cooperation. To speed Victory, 
we shared our output with Uncle Sam. 
Naturally, shortages resulted for you. Your 
willingness to buy only what you needed 
made things easier. To make the going 
smoother for you, PARIS keeps quality up 
to give you long service, and keeps prices 
down to help you buy more War Bonds. 
In wartime . . . as in peacetime . . . PARIS 
serves you right! x x A. Stein & Company 
Chicago * New York x Los Angeles. 
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fly low for easy identification by ground 
anti-aircraft crews, the pilot flew high for 
Hull’s comfort. Near Moscow, the 


was welcomed by Soviet fighters, which 


looped, banked, and stunted. 


q Fearful of bronchitis, physicians severely 
curbed Hull’s social life in the Red capi- 
tal. His health remained normal. But four 
American pilots, who had left Washington 
hastily without health precautions, got 
malaria. 


q After the conference, Hull’s plane took 


‘off before dawn, flew four hours through 


heavy murk. Then the Secretary relaxed 
by reading or playing gin rummy. Over 
Jerusalem the plane circled and the pilot 
pointed out Beer-sheba. “Where’s Dan?” 
Hull asked. Pilot: “Who’s Dan?” Patient- 
ly, the biblical scholar Hull explained 
scriptural references to “Dan even to 
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Beer-sheba”—equivalent of our “Maine to 
California.” 


_J Despite sound insulation in the plane, 


the whole party got back to Washing- 
ton partially and temporarily deaf from 
the engine roar. 


Catholics on Peace 


Out of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in Washington, speaking for 
the nation’s Roman Catholic bishops, this 
week came the hierarchy’s considered opin- 
ion of the Moscow Declarations. Amidst 
widespread approbation of the pacts, it 
sounded a skeptical note that declared, in 
effect: We’re from Missouri. 

The Moscow Declarations “represent a 
definite step in the right direction,” said 
the prelates. “They do not, however, dis- 
pel the fear that compromises on the ideals 
of the Atlantic Charter are in prospect. 
Some things these documents imply by 
statement and more significantly. still by 
omission leave an uneasiness in minds in- 
tent on peace with justice to all.” The 
bishops said the postwar world order must 
be considered in the light of these basic 
Catholic principles: 


q ‘““Phe ideal of human brotherhood must 
inspire international relations” (the bishops 
apparently felt that to exclude Axis coun- 
tries from the postwar organization of 
“peace-loving” nations would deprive them 


-of the Atlantic Charter’s four freedoms). 


q “Every effort must be made to assist 
peoples now in tutelage to a full juridic 
status among the nations of the world” 
(presumably a reference to the Baltic 
states, British colonies, etc. unmentioned 
at Moscow) . 


q “No nation has under God authority to 
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International photos | 


V-Xmas: Soldiers in Britain will each get an assortment of ten V-mail copies 
of the only official Christmas cards that can be sent home in the fast mail. Read- 
ing downward and to the right, the above samples were designed by Stars and 
Stripes artists Sgt. Curtis Swan, Lt. Dave Breger, and Staff Sgt. Dick Wingert. 
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CASE HISTORY No. 64 


An army transport plane lands— 
on a jungle-bordered strip that a 
few hours before belonged to the 
enemy. 

Out come compact shipping cases. 
Signal corps men scurry about. An 
antenna mast pokes skyward. A 
portable generator hums. 

In a matter of minutes, a com- 
plete radio station is functioning— 


in contact with ground headquar- 


ters or supporting air-borne troops 
hundreds of miles away. 
Now—remember all the compli- 
cated and delicate equipment you’ ve 
seen in radio broadcasting studios 





at home. All those essential parts 
had to be squeezed down into com- 
pact cases that take up only a few 
square feet in a plane—and light 
enough to be easily carried by hand. 

Furthermore, they had to be pro- 
tected against the toughest kind of 
operating conditions—high humid- 
ity, salt spray, every possible ex- 
treme of heat and cold. 

Thousands of these Westinghouse 
‘radio stations with wings’’ are 
now traveling with Uncle Sam's 
fighting forces across the world. 
Thus, electronic engineering is pro- 
viding the nerve centers that lend 





speed and flexibility to combat 
operations, helping to speed the 
day of Victory. 


* * * 


Electronics is at work today in 
applications as familiar as your 
radio tubes. In other applications, 
electronics has become the nerve 
center of our armed forces. It is 
helping almost every war industry 
roll back old limits on production 
capacity. Your Westinghouse rep- 
resentative can tell you about 
today’s practical applications of 
electronic devices in your industry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. J-91036 


Westinghouse ELECTRONICS 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES .. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE | 
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TIME is precious to war-plant executives, engineers, architects! They 
can’t afford the constant irritation that comes from minor foot troubles. 
So they turn to the shoe that keeps them on their toes, despite hours 


of overtime . 


.. Wright Arch Preservers! You too, can get gratifying 


“overtime” comfort with Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. Four patented 
construction features bring unparalleled foot relief and foot comfort! 
All your mental and physical efforts can be devoted to your vital 
tasks. Moral? Forget foot fatigue.. 


. remember Wright Arch Preservers! 


A thousand fine dealers carry these top quality “essential” shoes. 
Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, write to 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-11-B, Rockland, Massachusetts. 
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invade family freedom, abrogate private 
ownership, or impede, to the detriment of 
the common good, economic enterprise” 
(obviously the bishops consider Russia by 
no means a wholly mame: ally). 


‘Arrogant’ OPA 

The Office of Price Administration js 
driving citizens “to the point of despera- 
tion”—this was the conclusion of a spe- 
cial House committee Monday. The group 
was set up by the House last February to 
see just how executive agencies were ex. 
ceeding their authority. Led by Rep. How- 
ard W. Smith, anti-New Deal Virginia 
Democrat, the investigation had begun 
with the OPA as the public’s favorite tar- 
get. Its report, castigating the price agency 
for “arrogating” unauthorized powers and 
“iNegal, absurd, useless, and con- 
flicting regulations,” charged: 
{ That in its first eighteen months the 
OPA issued 3,196 regulations, amend. 
ments, and orders—exclusive of innumer- 
able interpretations; in the same period, 
Congress passed only 552 public laws. 


{ That the OPA set up a “pseudo-judi- 
ciary’ ’ complete with prosecutors and con- 
Stabulary, and “consistently avoided” 
recourse to the regular courts. 


1 That its punishments of violations were 

“most severe,” with offending retailers re- 
quired to display a printed notice of guilt 
just “as convicts in medieval times were 
branded.” The OPA‘ deprived two Phila-- 
delphia women of their ration books for 
six and eight months respectively, con- 
struing its power “to sentence citizens... 
to starvation.” 


Reiterating its faith in the need for war- 
time rationing and price controls, the com- 
mittee urged that OPA rules be revised 
and simplified. But, it indicated, the moral 
of the story went even deeper. Because 
ex-Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
and ex-General Counsel David Ginsburg 
had themselves drafted the OPA legisla- 
tion before it went to Congress, the report 
recommended that henceforth Congress 
stop rubber-stamping legislation originated 
by the Administration. 

Altogether the report portended more 
trouble for the OPA when the price-con- 
trol program comes up for renewal next 
June. 


President by Resolution 


President Manuel Quezon of the Philip- 
pines lay bedridden at the Hotel Shoreham 
in Washington. Suddenly, over on Capitol 
Hill, Administration chiefs began doing 
something about the fact that if they re- 
mained idle Quezon would soon be out of 
office: the Philippine Constitution limits 
Presidents to eight years—and for Quezon 
the eight years would end Nov. 15. 

By unanimous voice vote the Senate 
passed a resolution to extend Quezon’s 
term until the islands are reconquered from 
the Japs. In the House there was some 
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A president has slept here . . . and sen- 
ators and governors and princes. “But 
tonight this room in a Fred Harvey 
hotel belongs to Private Pringle of the 
U. S. armed forces—the most impor- 
tant guest we’ve ever had. 

These days Private Pririgle has first 
choice at any of the Fred Harvey hotels 
throughout the wide Southwest. Some- 
times every room is taken by service 
men or women, leaving no accommo- 
dations for civilians. 

In our restaurants and dining cars, 
too, the war has made a great difference. 


In addition to our tremendously in- 
creased civilian patronage, we are serv- 
ing tens of thousands of Fred Harvey 
meals every day to Americans in uni- 
form. With food rationing so severe, 
trained personnel so scarce, it is often 
impossible to give you the kind of serv- 
ice you’ve come to expect. a 

Our 6000 employes—some 6f whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—are grate- 
ful for your good-humored understand- 
ing of this temporary situation. We 
thank you—and promise you the old- 
time Fred Harvey hospitality will be 
back again just assoon asthe war is won. 


Sin SHarwry 


Outstanding among 
Fred Harvey hotels in 
the Southwest are LA 
FONDA in Old Santa 
; Fe, N. M., EL TOVAR 
and BRIGHT ANGEL LODGE 
in Grand Canyon National Park. 


* * * 


Our government asks all civilians te 

help win the war by: 

Investing as much money as we can in 

War Bonds ¢ ¢ Paying willingly all 

taxes our country needs © © Refusing 
to patronize the black markets. 


RESTAURANTS - SHOPS + HOTELS + DINING CARS 








BUT OURS 
ARE JUST THE SAME/ 


We know what you're up against—it’s almost impossible for you 
to get the Gin and Dry Vermouth you always bought— 
and your Martinis may not be what they used to be. 


a, 
ge 3 


£ Bat ours are? Our Dry Martinis are made, as always, with scarce 
and precious Milshire Gin and the world’s finest Dry Vermouth. 


You can still get a good Dry Martini? Just ask your 
liquor store for Heublein’s Club Cocktails—Dry Martinis. 











Mm-meom Milshire? 
e-- Milshire—the Pot Still Gin—is used 
exclusively in these cocktails, 





Mim-mom Marvelous?! 
-. The Vermouth in ’em is really 





--- No messing. No guessing. 
Old Fashioned 


ha ° 
*& BUY BONDS vereatet tid ol (80 proof) ~ 


FOR VICTORY ae ; » (rope) 
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talk of anti-democratic and “quasi-Fas- 
cist processes,” but the measure passed 
by 181 to 107. With President Roosevelt’s 
signature, just two days before the dead- 
line, Manuel Quezon became President-for- 
the-duration, as far as the United States 
is concerned, - 


Bricker’s Bridge 

Most enigmatic of all Republican Presi- 
dential prospects for 1944 has been John 
W. Bricker. His election to a third term 
as Ohio’s governor placed him fairly in the 
front rank of likely Presidential con- 
tenders a year ago. Since then he has 
played an extremely cagey hand, speak- 
ing rarely and cautiously, and shunni 
both the frank avowals of candidacy of a 
Wendell L. Willkie and the denials of a 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Last week Bricker made his first overt 
move—and a careful one, at that. In 
Chicago to address an American Legion 
Armistice Day celebration, he told a press 





Associated Press 


Bricker: A candidate but cagey 


conference he would enter the Ohio pref- 
erential primary next May as a candidate 
for the GOP nomination. But he said he 
did not “think” he would enter primaries 
in other states. Then the sturdy, white- 
haired Ohioan voiced some guarded opin- 
ions on major political issues. On postwar 
policy, said Bricker, the nation should not 
blueprint its postwar plans now because 
it doesn’t know what postwar conditions 
will be. The United States anust not sur- 
render its sovereignty, but “we should not 
insist on being the big power.” He would 
“tolerate” wartime farm-subsidy programs, 
but none in peace. On one question, 
Bricker was extremely clear—his own “dis- 
satisfactions with the New Deal,” which 
he labeled as inefficient and bureaucratic. 

On Sunday evening, back at the execu- 
tive mansion in Columbus, Bricker played 
another card. At a private dinner for state 
Republican leaders, he declared himeelf 
definitely out of the running for reelection 








They work together better... 
because they can talk together 


At1.T. & T.'s newly enlarged electronic tube 
blant world-famous research engineers and 
master craftsmen, like John Reinhardt above, 
make sure that Federal tubes will give the 
same unfailing service in war that built their 
reputation in peace 


1s 


_ Plowing in from the sea 


In answer to a radio flash 

This naval task force 

Takes over the heavy-artillery job 

For the lightly-armed landing force 

That is digging in on the barren beach 
Under the thundering enemy howitzers . . . 
So that it can hang on 

Until its own big guns can be landed 

To take over the duel ... 


* * * 


Like thunderbolts 

The Navy’s carrier-based planes 
Rocket inland 

To scout the enemy’s gun placements 
And radio the range... 


* * ¥ 


But as the careening cruisers 
Wheel into line 

And hurtle their first trial salvos 
Toward the honeycombed hills 


Word flashes from the hovering scout planes 


“Enemy bombers 
Coming in low from the East... 


Your guns ‘on target’ 
Leave the bombers to us!” 
* * * 


Then, like leaves from‘an autumn tree 

The scout planes peel off 

To meet this new threat... 

While the floating forts settle down 

To the job for which their keels were laid 

And blast the way with broadsides 

That bring the shore troops 

Cheering to their wave-wet feet 

In a charge that gains them 

The cover of the now-silenced hills . . . 
* * * 


A small tube of glass and metal 
Minus air 
Has played its part... 

* * * 


After this war is won 

Electronic vacuum tubes 

Like those made for our armed forces 
By I. T. & T.’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio 

Will help men win 

The victories of Peace 


International TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Ys 
Manufacturing Associate: 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Since the Moscow conference, cer- 
tain commentators have said,:in effect: 
“Now, thank God, no Anglo-American 
alliance is necessary.” But the British 
Ambassador to the United States re- 
newed last week Prime Minister 
Churchill’s plea for the closest collabo- 
ration between Britain and the United 
States, saying: “Whatever the nations 
which want peace may together decide 
to do after the war in order to secure 
it, an indispensable part of such larger 
plan must be the discovery of a firm 
basis for Anglo-American cooperation.” 

Lord Halifax is surely correct. There 
is no substitute for intimate Anglo- 


called an “alliance” or not. Nor is there 
any conflict between such collabora- 


Moscow or the more comprehensive or- 
ganization of peace-loving states which 
the four powers agreed to form as rap- 
idly as practicable. Without such collab- 
oration neither the four-power combina- 
tion nor a worldwide organization could 
be formed or-could endure. If either of 
these enterprises should fail, British- 
American partnership would remain es- 
sential. 


The peace of the world cannot be 
preserved by Hague Tribunals, World 
Courts, international advisory or leg- 
islative bodies, or Kellogg-Briand Pacts. 
It cannot be preserved without a con- 
cert of power which is alert and so 
strong as to be unchallengeable. After 
the war, this power, for a long time to 
come, will be within the means of only 
three units or combinations: the Soviet 
Union, Britain and its commonwealth 
and empire, and the United States. In 
| time, China may become a great power. 
China’s inclusion in the basic pact at 
Moscow was a forward-looking act of 
statesmanship, rather than a realistic 
appraisal of China’s strength today or 
in the next ten or fifteen years. Brazil 
and reconstructed France should be 
strong enough to help, and others may 
contribute token forces. But Russia, 
Britain and the Commonwealth, and 
the United States are the three aggrega- 
tions of military strength which will 
determine the general character of the 
peace and whether it is to be pre- 
served. 

Of this trio Russia is essentially a 
Continental power. At the end of the 
war, the United States and Britain will 





American cooperation, whether it be. 


tion and the Four-Power Pact signed at’ 


The Need for Anglo-American Collaboration 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


have no rivals on the sea or in the air. 
In both categories, the United States 
will rank first and Britain second. As a 
land power, we may match Russia, by 
measures of equipment and fire power 
if not in men under arms, but obviously 
we do not intend to maintain a large 
army for any length of time on the 
Eurasian continent. Outside Eurasia, 
and to some extent on its fringes, the 
policing of the world will devolve prin- 
cipally on Britain and the United States. 
Having attained superiority on the sea 
and in the air, we would be foolhardy 
to relinquish it. We should remain the 
senior partner. But clearly the British 


Commonwealth and the United States | 


can achieve mutual advantages -and 
savings by concerting their strength. To 
take one concrete example: Why should 
both the United States and Britain 
maintain expensive naval bases on the 
West Coast of Africa when one would 
suffice? It could be made available to 
the Brazilian Navy, as well. 


By combining their naval and air 
forces, by mutualizing bases at key 
points, and by extending indefinitely 
into the future the interlocking which 
now exists, Britain and the United 
States could reinsure their safety and 
the peace of the world while saving 
hundreds of millions and possibly bil- 
lions of dollars a year. Under such an 
arrangement, each could retain primary 
responsibility for its own security. The 
Combined Chiefs of Staff agreed almost 
two years ago that the United States 
Navy should hold primary responsibil- 
ity for the Pacific and the Western 
Atlantic and the British Navy for the 
Eastern Atlantic, the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean. This is not 
hard and fast, but it is sound. division 
of basic duties, conforming to areas of 
vital interest. 

It may be said with assurance that 
the chief American architects of the 
Moscow agreement — Roosevelt, Hull, 


and their aides—did not think of either | 


the Four-Power Pact or an inclusive 
international organization as obviating 
the need for close Anglo-American col- 


‘laboration. The last, standing alone, 


would be inadequate and likely to 
polarize opposing combinations. Within 
the larger combinations it ceases to be 
potentially inimical to anyone, without 
losing any of its essentiality as a foun- 
dation for an enduring peace. 








to a fourth term as governor. Announce. 
ment of this decision thus cleared the field 
for two other leading GOP gubernatorial 
contenders: Mayor James G. Stewart of 
Cincinnati and State Attorney General 
Thomas J. Herbert. 

The upshot of Bricker’s moves was that 
he could still follow a flexible strategy in 
the race for the GOP Presidential nomina. 
tion—a race still considerably confused by 
the fact that two of the leading prospects 
(Dewey .and Gen. Douglas MacArthur) 
insist that they have no 1944 White House 
ambitions, and a third (Willkie) is buck. 
ing strong opposition among party chiefs. 
By entering the Ohio primary, Bricker 
becomes virtually certain of controlling 
the state’s big convention delegation of 
50 votes—either as a nucleus for himself 
or as a bloc to be thrown to the support 
of another candidate. And by staying out 
of other state primaries for the present, 
he has more time to size up the situation 
and thus avoid possible primary defeats 
that would damage his prestige. 


Food for Freedom 


UNRRA Begins Its Task 
of Organizing World Relief 


Traditionally rollicking host to con- 
ventions, beauty pageants, and, more re- 
cently, to half a million soldiers, Atlantic 
City last week was respectful but puzzled 
by the distinguished-looking visitors in 


' well-cut suits and black Homburgs. Citi- 
zens couldn’t help calling the meeting a 


convention. Actually it was the initial— 
and historic—conference of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, putting into operation the first 
working postwar agency of 44 United Na- 
tions and associated nations.* In procla- 
mations nailed up throughout the resort, 
the ebullient Mayor Thomas D. (Two- 
Gun) Taggart, Jr. offered delegates “the 
freedom of our city and our firesides.” 
A day earlier, the UNRRA had been 
formally signed into being at White House 
ceremonies. Shifting to the Claridge Hotel 
at Atlantic City, the largest assemblage of 
diplomats ever gathered in this country 
sat down to plan to aid distressed mil- 
lions in Axis-stricken nations once the 
invader is driven out. As expected, the 
delegates chose as director-general the 


' American nominee for the post—former 


Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New York, 
who had headed the now-defunct Ameri- 
can Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation operations. In his acceptance speech, 
Lehman sought to still fears that UNRRA 
would erect an international dole: in 
drawing upon members’ resources to sup- 





*Contrasting with the secrecy of the 
food conference at Hot Springs, Va., in June, 
UNRRA’s opening session was open to the 

uding them only from upper floors of 
the hotel and private committee meetings. 











| More HOURS FOR FIGHTING 
























In pre-Pearl Harbor days, 180 hours of service in the air 
was the most expected of a fighter aircraft engine between 
major overhauls. x It’s different now— the official time be- 
tween overhauls has been more than doubled. * However, 
the Allison engine has shown it can go even beyond 
that. If need be, it can take 500 hours of combat 
duty before it has to pause for thorough going- 
over—enough hours to travel 162,500 miles, 
or 614 times around the globe! * In 
wartime, it is such availability - 
for battle that counts — ard 
we are frankly proud of the 
Allison’s proved capacity for 


keeping its battle-fitness. 
* 


MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
—NBC Network 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 
P-38—Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-40—Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51 — Mustang 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGIN 
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The molten metal that flows from the huge open hearth” 
furnaces in the mills of National Steel Corporation is 
more than just steel in the making. It’s guns and shells 
and bullets! It’s tanks and jeeps and half-tracks! It’s 
ships and submarines and landing craft! It’s planes 
and bombs and machine guns! It’s all the wide variety 
of ordnance and armament and other materials that 
are so vital to our armed forces. 

The operating divisions of National Steel Corpora- 
tion—Weirton Steel Company, Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration and The Hanna Furnace Corporation—are 
producing at full capacity, forging the sinews of war. 
Iron and steel from these plants find their way quickly 


Wied 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


and in record-breaking volume into fighting equip- 
ment, the finest the world has ever known. Fighting 
equipment which is serving our armed forces on 
every battle front, in every theater of war! Fighting 
equipment which is helping to bring a sure and 
decisive victory. 

And when the war is won and the tremendous 
energies of our Nation are once again turned into 
peacetime pursuits, National Steel Corporation will 
be ready, with improved steels—for automobiles, rail- 
road equipment, building construction, metal contain- 
ers and countless other uses—to help build a new and 
better world. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
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ply food, clothes, seed, medicine, and ma- 
chinery to the freed nations of Europe 
and Asia, he said, UNRRA’s chief aim was 
to help their people help themselves. 


Schedule: Just when UNRRA will 
begin field operations depends, of course, 
on military developments. But it expected 
to be ready to roll early next year and 
probably to start its work in the Nazi- 
occupied countries of Continental Europe. 
Before then, however, three major tasks 
confronted the Atlantic City session of 
UNRRA’s Council: 


1—To define UNRRA’s scope—with an 

elastic but definite time limit—somewhere 

in between the extremes of a mere inter- 

_ national soup kitchen and an overly am- 

bitious blueprint for reconstruction of the 
whole world. 


2—To arrive at a fair basis on which 
member governments could ask their legis- 
latures for funds to finance UNRRA. 
Probably each nation will put up about 1 
per cent of its national income (about 
$1,000,000,000 for the United States). On 
Monday, without specifying amounts, 
President Roosevelt in a special message 
asked Congress for a bill simply authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of American funds 
to UNRRA—with a definite amount to be 
requested by him after the Atlantic City 
meeting. The relieved countries also will 
contribute to their own salvation not only 
in homegrown products but in actual cash 
if possible. 

The European countries heading the 
list of relief recipients will need, accord- 
ing to a survey by the Inter-Allied Com- 
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mittee:on Postwar Requirements, 45,855,- 
000 metric tons of food, clothing, seeds, 
medical supplies, etc., in the first six 
months. About half of this will be sup- 
plied from within Europe itself. 


$8—Although specific situations will be 
met by UNRRA administrative rulings, 
the Atlantic City meeting must settle cer- 
tain general policies. Among them: how to 
build up local production, how to work 
out distribution methods, how to resettle 
—with a minimum of health hazard—the 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 “displaced” vic- 
tims of Axis warfare, 


Hurdles: These were the admitted 
headaches of UNRRA’s opening session 
(expected to last through November) . But 
other vexing problems lurked in the back- 
ground. 

Recipient countries’ demands for help 
were likely to stir up dissension, not only 
because they would have to be pared down 
but because they might conflict with each 
other. The specter of legislative obstruc- 
tion of UNRRA’s activities loomed large. 
Colombia, one of the provisional signa- 
tories, stayed away from the meeting be- 
cause even its attendance required ap- 
proval of the Colombian congress. And in 
the council audience the opening week sat 


Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- | 


chusetts, Republican and special observer 
from the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Her presence portended Capitol 
Hill fears that despite protests to the 
contrary, Uncle Sam would somehow be 
saddled with too many of UNRRA’s bur- 
dens and responsibilities—as a sort of in- 
ternational Santa Claus. 
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Pattern for Fascists 


The group of young toughs hailed the | 
two boys at the street corner. “Are you 
Jewish?” they demanded. One of the boys | 
uttered a timid: “Yes.” The other blurted | 
a defiant: “So what?” Snarling: “Christ- 
killers!” “Yellow Jew bastards!” and “Kill 
the Jews!” the gang closed in, slugging. 

Over and over in the past year, the beat- 
ing of Jews in the Dorchester section of 
Boston has followed this pattern of bru- 
tality. Sometimes the attackers yelled “Heil 
Hitler!” Sometimes, -in the dark, they 
stoned synagogues or damaged other Jew- 
ish property. Complaints to the police usu- 
ally drew the response: “Go find out who 
hit you and we'll arrest him.” (Dorchester, 
once a stronghold of the anti-Semitic Chris- 
tian Front, has 60,000 Jews to 140,000 
“gentiles,” most of them Irish Catholics.) | 

Through all this the Boston press had | 
kept generally mum, encouraged by some | 
Jews who feared publicity would worsen 
the outbreaks. But last month the crusad- 
ing, leftist New York newspaper PM 
stepped in, cited two anti-Jewish incidents, 
and demanded that Gov. Leverett Salton- | 
stall take some action. He first responded | 
by calling the PM story “stinking” and 
telling its reporter, Arnold Beichman, 
to “get the hell” out of his office. Then | 
he appointed a permanent seven-man, | 
inter-faith advisory committee to deal | 
with the problem. Simultaneously he or- 
dered extra details of uniformed patrol. / 
men and plainclothes detectives into Dor- | 
chester and directed State Public Safety © 
Commissioner John F. Stokes to investi- 
gate the anti-Semitic outbreaks. 
Stokes’s 50-page report was ready last | 


















home in Albany, N. Y., last week. The dog had been pining 


Reunion: Pal, 17-year-old Airedale, was a sick dog away ever since his master left in July to ent 
when Special Technician Franklin E. Higgins, 22, reached Higgins, on special leave arranged by the Re 088, came | 
1,300 miles from Camp Crowder, Mo., just to see him. * 


Associated Press |} 
the Army. — 
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Future Stars: Looking ahead, Ameri- 
can industry sees countless stars of peacetime 
production... better homes, better equipped; 
better refrigerators, laundry and kitchen 


equipment, vacuum cleaners ... better autos, 

















trucks, tractors, farm and factory machinery 
---made possible, in part, by WESSON Car- 
bide Cutting Tools... helping produce new 
products made from modern metals, tougher, 
more durable... produced faster, at less cost. 
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week for study by the governor ard his 
committee. For the public a digest was 
prepared. Highlights: 


{| Of 40 cases investigated, 24 involved as- 
sault; 6, property damage; 8, property 
damage and assault; 6 insult. One was fic- 
titious. 


{The oldest assailant. was 25, the young- 
est 10. Average age: 16.27. 


{ Despite the anti-Semitic battle cries 
shouted during the attacks, Stokes found 
no proof of an organized anti-Semitic cam- 
paign. On the other hand there was wide- 
spread dissemination of anti-Semitic litera- 
ture. 


{ Police responsibility, Stokes maintained, 
rested primarily with the patrolman on 
the beat. . 


State Attorney General Robert T. Bush- 
nell immediately accused Stokes of pass- 
ing the buck in his criticism of rank-and- 
file policemen. He placed the blame on 
Boston’s Police Commissioner, Joseph F. 
Timilty, a Saltonstall appointee, against 
whom Bushnell has twice obtained indict- 
ments charging conspiracy to permit gam- 
bling—both later quashed on technicali- 
ties. Since Timilty’s term expires Nov. 25, 
Bushnell’s new charges put the next move 
up to Saltonstall. 


Dry Hats 


With a minimum of fuss, the National 


. Prohibition Party had a convention and 


came up with an early-bird Presidential 
ticket for 1944: Claude A. Watson, Los 
Angeles attorney, for President; and the 
Rev. F: C. Carrier of Washington, execu- 
tive secretary of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists’ American Temperance Society, 
for Vice President. Said Watson: “If the 
American people vote as they pray there’s 
no question but that your nominees will 
be the chosen ones for 1944.” 


Lend-Lease Two Ways 


Only a day after the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee had sent a subcommittee 
full steam ahead on the long-expected in- 
vestigation of government spending abroad 
including Lend-Lease—an inquiry sparked 
by the disclosures of the five globe-trotting 
senators—President Roosevelt sent his 
twelfth Lend-Lease report to Congress and 
the British simultaneously issued their first 
White Paper on “mutual aid”—both deal- 
ing with British contributions in reverse 
Lend-Lease. 

If they aimed to head off senatorial 
curiosity, the parallel documents failed 
from the start—a point immediately made 
clear by Sen. Kenneth McKellar, Tennes- 


_ see Democrat and subcommittee chairman. 


But they succeeded in showing Anglo- 
American agreement on two basic con- 
tentions: (1) Lend-Lease values cannot 
always be measured in financial terms— 
reports from the fronts, where many of 
the goods actually change hands, are in- 





NEMY éyes look at this plane 
— and don’t like what they 
see. 


They don’t like the big load of 
bombs that it carries. 


They don’t like its Dead-Eye Dick 
accuracy over the target. 


They don’t like its range, which 
brings more and more of Fortress 
Europe within its reach, and they 
don’t like the speed its four Buick- 
built engines provide to get it in 
and out — fast! 


But that’s why we do like the job 
of building original-equipment 
engines for the Liberator. 


It and its gallant crews are doing 
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a job that daily brings final vic- 
tory closer. 


If anything we can do can add 
speed to the Liberator’s wings, 
range to its travels, power to the 
blows its crews are striking — 
count on us to do it. 


So not a particle of metal goes 
into a Buick-built Pratt & Whit- 
ney engine that isn’t probed, pried 
into, scrutinized to its very core. 





Keep America Strong 
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Not a part moves out of a Buick 
plant in a finished engine‘that 
hasn’t been checked, ‘inspected, 
measured and tested in hours- 
long operation to prove its worth. 


In the Liberator and its crew, 
Buick is teamed up with a gallant 
bunch that is writing a record any- 
body can be proud of. 


And we're going to keep on striv- 
ing to do our part in that job as 
loyally, as ably and as faithfully 
as they do. 


The Army-Navy ‘‘E** proudly 
flies over Buick plants in both 
Flint, Mich., and Melrose Park, 
Ill., having been awarded to 
Buick people for outstanding per- 
formance in the production of 
ewar goods. 
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MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon —GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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COURTESY CADILLAC 
MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Tons of metal—guns and ammunition—fuel—charging over a blasted 
landscape at 45 miles per hour—the “pill box” has become a sprinter 
in the modern tank. 


Performance of this effective war machine depends on the modern 
engine power plant—the way it is designed and made. This engine 
must have amazing stability, durability—highest all around perform- 
ance qualities. Yet it must lend itself to fastest maintenance or repair 
with minimum equipment. 


Microhoning contributes largely to this result because it offers the 
most modern method of final precision stock removal and close 
control of surface character. 


It provides a high degree of 
accuracy and any desired sur- 
face finish—without injurious 
frictional heat—without de- 
formation of sub-surface metal 
structure. 











Some Microhoned 
Tank Bores 


Gas and Diesel Engine Cylin- 
der Bores and Sleeves @ Con- 
necting Rod Bores (Large 
End) ¢ Valve Guide Bores 
Diesel Fuel Injector Bores 
Transmission Gear Bores 
Gun Recoil Cylinders ¢ Gun 
Predictor Hydraulic Cylinders 
And Many Other Parts 


Without this close precision 
and controlled finish, modern 
tactical use of the tank would 
be impossible. — 
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complete, and the rate of exchange fails 
adequately to mirror national differences in 
price levels, purchasing power, man-hours 
of work, and costs of materials; (2) hence- 
forth to be counted as reverse Lend-Lease 
will be British supplies of foodstuffs, raw 
materials (rubber, sisal, chrome, cocoa, 
etc.), and shipping. Previously the United 
States had paid for these in dollars, needed 
by the British in turn to meet pre-Lend- 
Lease arms contracts in this country. 


Highlights of the reports: 


American: Of the total $9,882,000,000 
in Lend-Lease exported by the United 
States up to June 80, $5,500,000,000 went 
to the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
they gave us $1,174,900,000 . . . Our aid 
to the United Kingdom alone totaled 
$4,458,000,000; theirs to us, $871,000,000 
(including specially heated high-altitude 
winter flying clothes, gun sights, mobile 
repair shops, shipping, airports, barracks, 
and hospitals) . . . Supplying American 
forces in the Southwest Pacific, Australia 
spent $196,000,000 (food, shipping, equip- 
ment); New Zealand, $51,000,000 (food 
and barracks); India, $56,900,000 (gas, 
oil, power lines) . . . Canada gets no Lend- 
Lease from this country, but its contribu- 
tion to the United Kingdom has already 
totaled $1,000,000,000. 


British: Their mutual-aid program 
costs 10 per cent of their total war ex- 


- penses, compared with our 12 per cent. 
‘ Since the beginning of the war, and in 


addition to Lend-Lease, Britain has laid 
out about $6,000,000,000 in this country 
for supplies and “faced a great financial 
strain in 1941 when Lend-Lease began” 
. . . Besides its contributions to America, 
Britain spent more than $1,500,000,000 
for Russia and other Allies. 


Communist Coup 


In the Bronx, Borough President James 
J. Lyons cried out that it was a lottery 
and yearned to be rid of it. Editorially, 
The New York Times seemed on the brink 
of agreeing with him, then remembered 
the quaint old Board of Aldermen that 
preceded it, shuddered—and said well, 
maybe it could be patched up somehow. 

They were speaking of proportional rep- 
resentation, which had just made its 
fourth New York City appearance, ac- 
companied as usual by delight, disgust, 
and confusion. Delight: for the Commun- 
ists, who had worked since March, spent 
lavishly, and elected two members. Dis- 
gust: for the major parties, discommoded 
by PR’s intricacies, which also elected ten 
Democrats, one American Labor party 
candidate, one Independent (Michael J. 
Quill, labor leader and follower of the 
Communist party line) , and three Repub- 
licans (one of whom, Stanley M. Isaacs, 
is actually far to the left). Confusion: for 
the people who had to count the ballots 
over and over, and for non-voters who had 
forgotten the size of the council is set at 
one member for each 75,000 votes cast, 


| Women at Work 











America needs millions of women to take 
over war jobs .. . to stay with those jobs... 
to help speed the day when our fighting 
men will return victorious! 

Santa Fe women are answering this call 
all along the line. | 


Right now thousands of Santa Fe women 
are doing war-vital work to “keep ’em roll- 
ing.”” Many of them are pitching into 
“unglamorous” jobs . . . greasing engines, 
operating turntables, wielding a shovel, 
cleaning roller bearings, working in sheet 





Another chapter 
in the story 


“Working for Victory 


on the Santa Fe” 


metal and blacksmith shops. They take 
pride in their work, too! 


Many of these women have husbands, 
sweethearts, brothers or sons in the armed 
forces. Many came to work to replace a 
Santa Fe relative who had been called into 
service. Others took jobs because they knew 
womanpower must step in when manpower 
goes to war. 
wx We of the Santa Fe salute these women 
who know that what they are doing is vital 
to Victory! 


“Back the Attack with War Bonds” 
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SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 
ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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rather than on the basis of population. 
| The secret of the success of Communist 
| Benjamin J. Davis Jr., Negro, in Manhat- 
‘tan, and Peter V. Cacchione in Brooklyn 
‘lay in PR’s adaptability to the workings 
of a shrewd, energetic, small minority. 
PR was voted into being in New York 
along with a new city charter in 1936. 
‘Now, every two years, the voter receives 
‘a paper ballot listing alphabetically the 
Council candidates in his borough. Party 
names are there, too, but no guiding sym- 
bols. The voter marks first, second, and 
successive choices by number, making many 
counts necessary. As usual, Communists 
this. time staged a driving campaign, 
turned out faithfully to vote while other 
New Yorkers were betraying boredom. 


Unfavored Strategy 


Wendell L. Willkie has long been con- 
vinced that his foes within the Republican 
party were using the strategy of encour- 
aging favorite sons to run for the GOP 
Presidential nomination and thus keep the 
race wide open until convention time. Last 
week, in Madison, Wis., on another fence- 
mending tour, he took public. cognizance 
of réports that ex-national Republican 
Chairman John D. M. Hamilton was 
touring the Far West to promote that 
strategy on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
GOP chieftain Joseph N. Pew Jr. (NEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 15). 

Willkie warned that success held an ele- 
|ment of danger not only to the GOP but 
to the nation. By favorite-son tactics, he 
declared, his enemies were likely to dead- 
lock the convention and force it to make 
a compromise, as the 1920 convention 
did, on a candidate like Warren G. Hard- 
ing, “who later repudiated international 
cooperation and | a liberal policy on do- 
mestic economy.” 

Yet the favorite-son strategy appeared 
already to have succeeded in California— 
even before Hamilton got there. The most 
popular single contender in that state, 
Willkie had counted on sewing up the 
California delegation at an early date. 
But at a meeting in San Francisco, the 
California: Republican Assembly straddled. 
It voted to support a favorite son, Gov. 
Earl Warren—despite the fact that War- 
ren had previously declared himself no 
candidate. 

Finally, a Gallup poll this week indi- 
cated that Willkie will have a tough fight 
on his hands even if favorite sons are 
eliminated. Given their choice of Willkie 
or Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
$5 per cent of the Republicans questioned 
favored Dewey; 35 per cent picked Will- 
kie, and 10 per cent had no opinion. Given 
the same choice, voters whose first choice 
would have gone to favorite sons realigned 
their votes this way: Bricker’s supporters 
would throw 69 per cent of their vote 
to Dewey and 17 per cent to Willkie; 
MacArthur’s supporters, 56 per cent to 
Dewey, 24 per cent to Willkie; Stassen’s 
supporters, 50 per cent to Dewey, $8 per 
cent to Willkie. 
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Reynolds of Buncombe 
Sen. Robert R. Reynolds’s decision not 


to seek reelection next year set a number 
of political scales off balance last week. 
In North Carolina, former Gov. Clyde R. 
Hoey, seeking the Democratic nomination. 
sang “Happy days are here again.” Capitol 
Hill asked: Who will succeed Reynolds as 
chairman of the important Senate Military 
Affairs Committee? 

The rigid seniority system puts Sen. 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, supporter of 
the Administration’s foreign policy, in line 
for the job, but Thomas may prefer to 
retain his equally important Senate Labor 
Committee chairmanship. In that case, 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado, se- 
vere critic of that policy, would be eligible. 
Administration leaders were thinking hard. 
Significantly, they weren’t thinking about 
Bob Reynolds himself. In itself, his forth- 
coming departure disturbed no one. 


Caviar: “Our Bob” came to the Sen- 
ate in 1982, after a “caviar campaign” 
in which he waved aloft a bottle of buck- 
shot and cried to voters: “Would you élect 
a man who eats caviar? That’s fish eggs. 
My opponent, Cameron Morrison, eats 
’em. Hen eggs are good enough for me.” 

Running for reelection in 1988, Reynolds 
swayed citizens with brassy frankness. 
Yes, it was true he gallivanted over the 
world, as the opposition charged. He said 
he traveled the better to learn and serve. 
Also true were the accusations that he en- 
dorsed a brand of cigarettes and on the 


Capitol steps kissed the late 
actress Jean Harlow. The ciga- 
rettes were made in North 
Carolina. And what he-man 
wouldn’t kiss Jean Harlow? 
Bob won again. 

Bob Reynolds had grown up 
in Buncombe County in a “po- 
litical atmosphere.” An uncle 
was police chief. Another un- 
cle was sheriff. Sen. Lee S. 
Overman, whose death created 
the vacancy Reynolds filled, 
was a cousin. But Bob tried 
his hand at many things before 
he, too, got into politics. At 
1 the University of North Caro- 
1 lina he was a crack athlete. 
Successively he was a physical 
instructor in Oklahoma; gravel 
salesman and skating rink op- 
erator in Louisiana, where he 
formed a lasting. friendship 
with a young patent-medicine 
salesman named Huey Long; 
cattle-boat deck-hand; _pro- 
fessional wrestler; reporter; 
lawyer; walrus hunter. 

Then Reynolds ran for pros- 
ecuting attorney chiefly to 
get his name printed on thou- 


Wide World 
Buncombe’s Bob in a Senate. gym sweatboz 


sands of ballots. Young and without clients, 


he calculated that was a good way to 
let folks know about him. It cost aon 
only $50—“the cheapest advertising possi 

ble,” he admitted, “and no ethics violated.” d 
He stumped the hill country on an old 
gray horse, gave kids 10,000 candy sticks 
bearing the message: “Ask Dad to vote 
for Bob Reynolds.” The Dads voted him 
in. 

An isolationist, and friendly with many 
an American Fascist, Reynolds in the Sen- 
ate often held his colleagues’ attention 
with hillbilly bombast that made it clear 
he was emulating the Louisiana Dictator. 
But Reynolds was never as serious as his 
pal Long and never gave the impression of 
power or determination. His “Americanism 
program” to “make Americans America- 
conscious” and keep out of war caused only 
brief concern in some quarters. 


Diamond: Reynolds, now crowding 
60, would disclose no plans last week. But 
when he leaves the Senate he can operate 
the 1,500-acre Maryland farm owned by 
himself and his wife, the 2@-year-old for- 
mer Evalyn Washington McLean, daugh- 
ter of the owner of the Hope diamond; 
practice law, resume his travels, write more 
books, or just loaf. 

Long-haired Bob Reynolds declared his 
decision to retire was based on inability 
“to serve my country and take time off to 
campaign.” For he admitted: “About every 
organization in my state is against me.” 
Then he went off to dinner in the caviar 
section of town. 
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Why, out Idaho-ways when we grow ’taters 
there’s somethin’ to ’em! . . . I recollect 
one day a city feller come up to Cy Hockle- 
green and says: “I want to buy a hundred 
pound of spuds.” Cy just stares at him dis- 
gusted-like and says: “Fer a small quantity 
like a hundred pound you don’t ketch me 
slicin’ up a good potato! No sirreeeee!” 


Whether it’s on a wagon seat or over a 
cracker-barrel or in the parlor car —a tall 
story is American humor, bred-in-the-bone. 
It’s all in fun, of course — and at joke-telling 
time who cares about facts? 








But when there’s serious business afoot, 
when there’s a production. schedule to meet, 
when there’s a war to wins when there’s a 
job to do — 

Then Americans want facts —and figures! 

They want them up-to-date. They want 
them accurate. And they want them fast! To 
get facts and figures quickly and economi- 
cally, Management relies more and more on 
Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines, 
and modern Comptometer methods. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, IIl., 
makers of Comptometer Adding-Calculating 
Machines. 











































Slashed to Two Billion Odd, 
Levies Would Affect Business 
More Than Individual Incomes 


A public jaded by dollar signs with 
trailing strings of zeros last. week looked 
over the House Ways and .Means Com- 
mittee’s proposed $2,148,000,000 addition 
to the present $38,000,000,000 Federal tax 
levies and figuratively snapped its fingers. 
Two billion odd was a cinch compared 
with the $10,500,000,000 sought by the 
Administration. Yet it was less than ten 
years ago that the entire Federal tax was 
still under the $3,000,000,000 mark, and 
n 1982 and ’83 the bill was less than 
$2,000,000,000 a year. | 

Here is a look at the highlights of the 
ommittee’s draft which is slated to go 
mext week to the House floor and thence 
o the Senate: 


Individuals: On the whole, personal 
income taxes will remain pretty much the 
same. Single persons will pay a little more, 
arried persons making less than $2,000 
a year will pay a little less, the surtax 
brackets are eased a little for medium 
middle-class incomes and stepped up a 
ittle above $38,000. The Victory tax is 
integrated into the regular income taxes, 
raising the normal rate to 10 per cent from 
the present 6 per cent. Earned-income 
credit- and deductions for Federal excise 
taxes paid are eliminated. A special mini- 
mum tax of 3 per cent is imposed on those 


- BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE > 


House Tax Bill Shears Sheep 
Instead of Trying to Skin Him 





not subject to regular income taxes—above 
special exemptions of $500 for single per- 
sons, $700 for married persons, and $100 
for each dependent. This tax serves to keep 
on the rolls some 9,000,000 taxpayers who 
otherwise would be completely exempted 
with repeal of the Victory tax. Approxi- 
mately $154,800,000. additional would be 
collected from individuals by these steps. 


Excises: The newest feature is a 5 
per cent tax on pari-mutuel wagers. 
Boosted are taxes on distilled spirits to $9 
from present $6 a gallon and on other 
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Scott—Portland Oregonian 
Pinfeathers 
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bill calls for a War Contracts Price Ad- 
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alcoholic beverages by pennies to a dollar or 
so. Admissions taxes are doubled; passenger 
transportation taxes hiked to 15 per cent: 
from 10 per cent; jewelry and other luxury 
taxes are raised by 50 to 150 per cent. Local 
first-class postage is upped by a penny 
to $ cents, air mail to 8 cents from 6 cents, 
and other postal rates selectévely increased 
by sums in such fashion as a doubling of 
fees for third-class mail, insured mail, and 
C.O.D. parcels. Altogether, these miscel- 
laneous and scattered increases would 
yield $1,372,100,000. 7 


Corporation: The excess-profits tax 
is increased to 95 per cent from 90 per 
cent and retains the 10 per cent postwar 
refund feature. The normal and surtax of 
40 per cent is undisturbed (the Treasury 
had asked for a rise to 50 per cent). The 


.base for computing excess profits under 


the optional invested capital method is { 
narrowed. Credits to establish the normal 
profits base, above which excess piofits 
are figured, up to now have run as fol- | 
lows: 8 per cent of the first $5,000,000 of 
invested capital, 7 per cent on the next 
$5,000,000, 6 per cent on the next $190, 
000,000, and 5 per cent on everything over 
$200,000,000. These bases now are low- 
ered to 8, 6, 5, and 4, respectively. Some 
$616,000,000 extra revenue is anticipated 
from these changes. 


Renegotiation: This feature, which 
permits the government to recapture war- 
time profits it deems. excessive without the 
process of taxation, came in for some tai- 
loring. By exempting from renegotiation _ 
contractors. whose war business is $500,000 
or less (instead of the present $100,000 or ff 
less) , thousands of cases are screened out. 
Other limitations narrow the area of rene- ff 
gotiation. For instance, a principal addi- 
tional limit is the blanket exclusion of agri- 


cultural products. ? 


{ More new renegotiation features: The 


justment Board made up of one member 
each from the five government agencies 





















































Have you been reading the provisions of the income tax laws? 


























Ding—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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Penicillin... Dew of Merey 


Without the mold that has plagued the world since time 
began, there would be no penicillin today . . . and little 
hope for millions who succumb every year to that dread 
cocci family of infection. 


And without refrigeration and air conditioning there 
would be no penicillin, for its production is dependent in 
every step upon the most accurate control of temperature. 


At the Reichel Laboratories in West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, York air conditioning provides and 
maintains exactly the temperature and humidity most fa- 
vorable to the rapid growth of the mold in huge incubators. 

Here, the mold is grown in thousands of two-quart 
bottles on a liquid nutrient into which the mold secretes 
its golden droplets of precious penicillin. The liquid, de- 


canted after a 10-day culture period, is then dehydrated 
by an intricate, highly exacting series of processes that 
involve freezing and evaporation under high vacuum. 


In assisting the scientists at the Reichel Laboratories in 
solving their vital mechanical cooling problems, York is 
helping, too, in saving the wounded on America’s battle- 
fields and in bringing new hope to the world of tomorrow. 
York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


NOTE: As you doubtless know, all the labora- 
tories engaged in this work are yet unable to produce 
enough penicillin for our fighting forces, and thus, 
except for research purposes, it is not yet available 
to civilians. Every unit of this precious material is 
bought by the government and controlled by W. P. B. 
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We know what’s happening 


on your campus 


Here’s what’s cooking 
on ours 


(A MESSAGE TO MEN ON COLLEGE AND TRAINING CAMPUSES) 


We’re very much aware of what you are doing. 

It’s because we are grateful that we want to tell you this. 

You’ve never known industry—not really well. It’s 
probably still a vague place that makes things you buy. 
You probably think of us as just a place aluminum 
comes from . . . the aluminum that makes the planes 
you are going to work with. 

But we’re people—fathers and older brothers, 
mothers and sisters, doing the most interesting work 
we know. 

When you come back you'll see this other sidé of 
industry. You'll see people figuring out what they can 
do to make a better world, and you will want to join 
them, doing something to make the peace rich and worth 
the fight. 

There will be a great many things to be done. A lot 
of them will be done with aluminum. 

Think of all the things the world is'going to want in 
a hurry. A great deal of them will be shipped by air. 
So they'll be as light as possible.*That’s one reason 
why they'll be aluminum. 

Millions of things are waiting for someone to make 
them lighter or more resistant to corrosion, brighter, 
prettier, cheaper. They'll be made of aluminum, too. 

None of that can start till the war’s over. But just 
as soon as our wartime job is done, we mean to make 
aluminum make a lot of jobs. 

And that’s what’s cooking on our campus. We're 
studying right now ways of making those jobs. Some 
of them, we hope, will be right here at Alcoa Aluminum. 
Still more will be in industries using aluminum for the 
first time. Wherever they are, they should be exciting. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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having the power to renegotiate war con- 
tracts: the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
the Maritime Commission, the Treasury, 
and the departments of War and Navy. 
And for the first time, contractors are 
given in specific language the right to con- 
test in the United States Tax Court gov- 


ernment decisions back to April 28, 1942.. 


Renegotiation of profits after taxes is de- 
nied, but the government is instructed to 
compute profits in the same manner as for 
income taxes, including amortization. 
Significance ——— 

Along with its slash of $8,000,000,000, 
the most obvious fact about the tax bill 
is that it is House-inspired, not Adminis- 
tration-dictated. Rep.. Robert (“Muley”) 
Doughton, chairman of the committee, 
keynoted the sentiments of the bill’s au- 
thors with respect to the five-times larger 
Treasury proposal when he gave the farm- 


ers their new motto: “You can shear a | 


sheep. every year, but you can skin him 
but ance.” 

Because of the cuts and the other 
changes made, the Administration now is 
marshaling Senate forces against the bill. 
However, there are many indications that 
the Senate Finance Committee will not 
substantially alter the total of new reve- 
nue proposed. 

But there are important features which 
are less obvious. For instance, the reduc- 
tion in the base for computing excess prof- 
its looks innocuous enough at first glance. 
Though too complicated for nontechnical 
discussion, the plain truth is that, know- 
ingly or not, the House committee has 
aimed a huge tax bite directly at the kind 
of big business that Vice President Wal- 
lace hates so publicly. The steel industry, 
the rails, the utilities, and others will, for 
the most part, be hit hard by those little 
reductions in exemptions. The reason for 
this is that so little of profits is retained 
‘after the taxes that a 1 per cent reduction 
in exemptions before the 95 per cent rate 
is applied means that net income is sharp- 
ly reduced. Roughly speaking, application 
of the proposed formula to one big steel 
company shows it would take about $13,- 
000,000 from annual net income. Such an 


additional tax would seriously jeopardize ' 


this companiy’s dividend rate. It is a safe 
assumption that this innocent-looking 
little reduction in exemptions would havé 
widespread adverse financial repercussions, 
immediate and postwar, among: many of 
the biggest firms in heavy industry. Ut- 
doubtedly, this provision will be strenuous- 
ly opposed by business when the meas- 
ure comes before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

In renegotiation, too, there is more than 
meets the eye. By far the most important 
feature is the provision for Tax Court ap- 
peal. This is hailed by business, but, largely 
as the result of last-minute work by the 
Ways and Means Committee on its sub- 
committee’s earlier report, the other pro- 
visions fall short of what industry had 
hoped for. This is particularly true in fail- 
ing to place the profits available for re- 
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Doncs urgently invites the attention of all motorists to 


“a this clearly established fact,—sensible and regular attention to the funda- 
ize | mentals of lubrication and service is all that such fine cars ask in return 
safe : . 
me | for their great dependability and the splendid war-time job they do. 
~, : 
Ur Dodge Dealers, fortunately, have the factory engineered parts as well 
ous- 3 
nd as the factory trained men and 
han experience to keep Dodge cars 
tant : 

= and trucks performing up to par. CY 
“the 
sub- 

ro- - ‘ 

had DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Back the Attack—Buy Wae Bonds 


Standard Conveyors 
Synchronize Production 
All “Along the Line’’ 


W ORK in process is quickiy 
shunted from one machine 
line to the next in this effective 
Standard Conveyor installation. 
The transfer table in the fore- 
ground consisting of a section of 
roller conveyor mounted on wheels, 
rovides quick easy means of shift- 
ing the work-pieces from one line 
of roller conveyor to another. Two 
machine lines are thus continu- 
ously fed with work — without 
halt or interruption and with a 
minimum of manual handling. 


Knowing how to apply power and 
gravity conveyors to best advan- 
tage is equally as important as 
building them well. An experience 
record of more than 35 years, 
Serving all classes of industry and 
business, qualifies Standard Con- 
veyor to of service to you. 


Write for valuable reference book 
— “Conveyors by Standard” — 
Catalog No, NW-11. 

STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Sales and Service In All Principal Cities 


---ENGINEERED FOR 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


BUSINESS 


Spin-Up Girl: The twirls and 
spins of a_ well-aimed basketball 
headed for the hoop gave P. Gold- 
smith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati sporting- 
goods manufacturers, an excuse for a 
new contribution to G.I. art. Meet 
the Spin-Up girl, background for the 
company’s product, 90 per cent of 
which goes to the armed services. 








negotiation after taxes instead of before. 
If the excess-profits tax stays at 95 per 
cent, there undoubtedly will be some sen- 
timent in the Senate committee further 
to liberalize renegotiation or perhaps to 
eliminate it on the basis that such a tax 
could not leave an excessive profit. 

And, of course, the special $ per- cent 
tax on the lower incomes is a direct slap 
at the Administration, which, though 
claiming that 80 per cent of the inflation 
danger lay in the incomes of lower totals, 
nevertheless proposed to exempt com- 
pletely 9,000,000 such taxpayers. 

Despite the inclusion of these 9,000,000, 
the bill still falls woefully below what non- 
political authorities unanimously believe 
necessary for doing an adequate job of 
combating inflation and raising money 
with which to prosecute the war. 


Rubber Results 


Nine months ago, under the egis of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the Rubber 


‘Development Corp. was set up with a re- 


ported war chest of $35,000,000. This it 
was to use to get natural rubber produc- 
tion going wherever possible, so that the 
Rubber Reserve Corp. (an earlier RFC 
subsidiary) could devote all its time to de- 
velopment of the synthetic program. Im- 
mediately the RDC picked up the loose 
ends of the RRC’s program in the South 
American rubber-producing areas. Chief 
portion of that program was an agree- 
ment with Brazil, under which the United 
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States was to supply money, tools, equip 
ment, food, and medical service while Brg! 
zil supplied the manpower to tap the wi 
rubber trees growing in the Amazon vallg 
jungle and get the crude coming to th 
United States (NEwswEEK, April 5). 

Last week, a NEWSWEEK correspondegt 
returned from a four-week, 10,000-mile ty 
conducted by the RDC through the ry. 
ber-growing areas of South America. Hen 
is his report: 


After months of pouring cash into th 
Amazon basin—nobody will say how 
millions of dollars—the United States has 
learned that it takes more than money to 
bring rubber out in big quantities. Alto. 
gether this year, the United States will re. 
ceive a maximum of 16,500 tons of crude 
rubber from Brazil, perhaps 3,000 from Bo 
livia, and maybe 1,000 from Peru. Be 
cause the whole program is linked with 
the war, it is difficult to break down th 
bookkeeping to determine how much a 
pound this rubber will cost. Some esti- 
mates have run as high as $500, but th 
RDC contends that by the time the pr 
gram is completed at the end of 194, 
when the agreement with Brazil expire, 
the cost should not be more than 65 cents 
a pound. This compares with an average 
of 14.6 cents paid on the New York mar 
ket in 1938. i 

We traveled by plane, river boats, aw 
tomobiles,; gasoline-propelled train, and 
afoot. We talked with hundreds of people 
and heard many contradictory stories. 
None denies that mistakes have been made 
in the rubber-development program. 

An air of secrecy and' confusion 
vailed. For instance, nobody could tell for 
sure who was running the trip for the 
thirteen newspaper correspondents—th 
RDC in Washington or its local represen- 
tatives in South American ports of call 
A couple of times we went as long as tea 
hours without food because of lack of ee 
ordination. On the other hand, a lot of the 
correspondents got fed up with the enor 
mous round of luncheons and cocktail pat 
ties and complained that as a result they 
were not permitted time to work. We sa# 
a little of the jungle; saw some plants: 


tions; saw rubber go through variow 


processes of curing, and got this 
picture. 


1—Actual extraction of rubber in the | 


Amazon basin is still at a very low level 
2—It probably never will be very large, 
$—The enormous distances and lack @ 

transportation make it difficult to delive 

food and other supplies, but the RDC # 
trying to improve aerial and river tran 

port every way it can. a 
4—The Amazon is a place of many co 

troversies. The hottest one is what pre 

would result with a further increase # 
rubber production. It is generally sa 
that the present basic 45 cents a pound 
not high enough to afford an incentive © 


the owners of the rubber land. They have @ 
to pay the tree tappers up to $2.50 a day, 


and claim they would put more men in 
jungle if the price were higher. Thus pr 
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} PREWAR PRICES HERE 


E Americans are paying 
more today for most things 
we buy. 


But there is one outstanding ex- 
ception — railroad freight rates. 
They are the same or lower than 
they were before the war. 


In fact, taken all together, freight 
is being moved at an average 
charge of less than a cent for 
moving a ton one mile. This is 


less than the railroads have re- 


ceived at any other time during 
the last quarter of a century. 


Meanwhile, the cost of things 
railroads use has gone up. 


Materials are up—wages are 
up— taxes have rocketed. 


Because railroads are 
carrying the heavi- 
est load ever 


shouldered by 


4 é 

6, 

4 
Fa 
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any transportation system, they 
are taking in more revenue than 


' ever before. 


But if you hear it said that rail- 
roads are piling up a lot of money, 
just bear in mind that railroad 
expenses and taxes, together, are 
running at record level, and that 
after it is all over there will be a 
tremendous need for rebuilding 
and restoring the service life now 
being “run out” of railroad plant 
and equipment as never before. 


And remember, too, that the rail- 
road freight station is one place 
where prices are still prewar. 


DECEMBER 10 “CLOSING DATE” FOR 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Thig year—when 
war traffic has first call on all shipping services 
—it is more important than ever to send your 


_ Christmas packages early. 


Pack them adequately, wrap and tie them se- 
curely, address them right and get them started 
(to points in the United States and Canada) 
by December 10. 


RAILROADS 
vierory 1.4 
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ATION coupons ate positive re- 
minders that oil has gone to war 
and that what there is of it must be 
used wisely and sparingly. 
But OIL—shipped and convoyed over 
thousands of miles of submarine in- 
fested seas— is priceless to fighting 
men on world-wide fronts. for “OIL” 
means power to move and fight with 
‘countless combat machines .. . it means 
fuel to operate many types of indis- 
pensable equipment — water-distilling 
units, disinfectors, sterilizers, hot-water 
and steam plants—vitally necessary for 
the health and welfare of troops, wher- 
ever in action. 
Production of oil-fired equipment of 
the latter class has long been our war- 
time job. Performance reports from 
Overseas again attest the long recog- 
nized reputation for the far-above-aver- 
age efficiency of Cleaver-Brooks equip- 
ment—its reliability under severe con- 
ditions of service—its ability to utilize 
the highest possible percentage of heat 


value from every ounce of priceless, 
convoy-shipped fuel-oil. 

The “know-how” which enables us to 
meet many difficult war assignments 
in design and manufacturing will be 
concentrated with equal skill in de- 
veloping and making products for to- 


morrow. 





Cleaver-Brooks oil-fired steam generator of 
oe pe in service at military bases. Cleaver- 
B products include bituminous heating 
equipment and special units for the armed 
forces for water-distilling, bathing, disin- 
fecting, sterilizing and other important hy- 
gienic needs. 


Cleaver-Brooks 


COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 9, 







' ,. WISCONSIN 
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duction suffers, and the whole thing gets 
wound up with the dollar sign. 

5—There is no question but what th 
Amazon basin has vast rubber resources— 
literally millions of trees which are not be. 
ing tapped. But the territory is a head. 
ache, in the words of Brazilian official, 
and miracles cannot be produced here, It 
is not a fertile zone and big rubber plan. 
tations, such as Ford’s at Fordlandia and 
Belterra (producing 1 per cent of total 
Brazilian rubber) inevitably come 
sharply against the plague of leaf blight, 
All things considered, the surprising fag 
is that rubber production is as high as it jj, 


Whiskied Stocks 


With the liquor shortage becoming more 
acute every day, the 1,100 stockholders of 
the Tom Moore Distillery Co. at Bards. 
town, Ky., and the 1,700 owners of the 
American Distilling Co., at Pekin, Il, 
were the envy of the nation this week and 
their shares became the target of wild 
speculative buying. 

Early last week, the directors of Tom 
Moore announced that a dividend of 27 
gallons of Bourbon whisky would be paid 
Dec. 1 on each share of stock to owners 
of record Nov. 24. This sent the company’s 
stock (listed on the Baltimore exchange) 
up fourteen points from $175 to $189 a 
share. It closed the week at $189.50. But 
that was mild compared with transactions 
preceding the dividend announcement. 
Last March, the stock was selling at $27; 
by late October it had climbed to $70. 








Uproar: Yet the Tom Moore a- 
nouncement and resulting scramble to buy 
shares in the company were only peanuts 
compared with the uproar that hit the 
New York Stock Exchange last Monday 
after Russell R. Brown, president of the 
American Distilling Co., announced (while 
the exchanges were closed on Sunday) 
that every shareholder would be given the 
privilege sometime after Jan. 1 of buying 
one barrel of whisky for ‘each share o 
stock held, at a price of $30 a barrel—$8? 
less than the OPA ceiling price. 

When the stock exchange opened Mon- 
day some 3,500 orders to buy the stock 
had accumulated. But it was nearly two 
hours before an opening price was decided. 
No holders were willing to sell. Finally. 
just before noon, the orders were bunched 
and a price of $100 a share agreed on for 
16,700 shares, a $25.75 rise over Satui- 
day’s close. Subsequently, the stock went 
to $111.50, but share owners started tak 
ing profits and the stock closed the ay 
at $97.50, a net gain of $23.25 over the 
previous close. This added $5,812,500 to | 
the value of the 250,000 shares outstand- , 
ing. 


Sobering Facts: To the investor , 
more interested in the whisky than any: 
thing else, some facts will become know! 
before actual pouring of the liquid div 
dends. The warehouse whisky would hava 
to be withdrawn by a rectifier, bottled an¢ Bevresens 

























=u SEATTLE ... First American City 
‘“[ som the FUTURE PACIFIC COAST 
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pees . * A new view of the world is in order. In the days ahead men and goods 
fficials, \ will fly high over natural barriers. Faster cargo ships will ply new 
“ac routes. Radar and other technological advances will minimize the haz- 
ia and ards of ocean travel and commerce. Direct-route air travel will be the 
a order of the day. Maps of the past give false views of the world, in 
blight, the light of wartime changes. The Pacific Coast of the future will 
‘2 be reckoned as 12,000 miles long in the northern hemisphere alone. 


And along that coastline is 85% of the world’s land area and pop- 

ulation * Seattle is strategically located as America’s frst city 

on this map of the new Pacific Coast. Through its port and air- 

ports will flow the wealth of an awakened world of the Pacific 
... China, Alaska, Siberian Russia. 
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A city of a half-million today, Seattle is 
destined to become a World Capital of Com- 
merce. Keep this in mind when you lay plans 
investors for the future. The Seattle TIMES is the 
preferred newspaper in 7 out of 10 homes in 
this remarkable city! 








Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., New York, Chicago, Son Francisco, Los Angeles 

















capped, and $190 to $200 in taxes paid 
for each 27 gallons before it could be 
delivered. Thus the whisky would cost 
$3.50 a quart, plus the cost of the stock. 
Furthermore, most states prohibit anyone 
except licensed dealers buying or selling 
whisky. Where stockholders were cashing 
in, however, was on the sale of their stock 
on the market. Buyers were individuals 
and syndicates of retail liquor dealers who 
can take delivery and thus assure them- 
selves a supply. 
Significance 
Back of the move was a sound dollars 
and cents motive, one which has Wall 
Street looking for other whisky stocks to 
gush forth amber dividends. To pay the 
dividend in money, the company would 
have had to sell the whisky. In so doing 
it would take a profit. The profit would be. 
subject to Federal income taxes. By giv- 
ing the whisky directly to the stockholders 
profits are held down. The dividend is 
income to stockholders, however, who must 
pay income taxes at the rate of about 
$31.59 (OPA ceiling prices) for each 27 
gallons received. 
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It Looks Like a Cardboard Christmas: 
Most ‘Toys Are High-Priced and Ersatz 





While last year’s holly was still hanging, 
a wave of advance buying for Christmas 
1943 swept. the normal carry-over of toys 
from department-store shelves. Since then, 
the toy industry has been straining to 
catch up. But steady month-after-month 
buying has defeated all attempts at build- 
ing a backlog. In September the pace 
again quickened and by last month had 
assumed holiday proportions, six weeks 
earlier than usual. Store stocks this week 
indicated that the third Christmas tree of 
war would spread its branches over the 
skimpiest assortment of highest-priced and 
poorest-made playthings in more than a 
generation. 


Production: Restrictions are proving 
a headache to the old-line toy manufac- 
turers. Allowed. only an_ infinitesimal 


amount of metal by the: War Production 
Board, they have had to abandon manu- 





From tanks and planes to baby carriages and soldiers, this year’s toys are wood or cardboard 


‘buyer for a large Chicagd department 
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facture of metal-wheel goods like electric 
trains and mechanical toys—profitabk 
lines which accounted for $60,000,000 ap. 
nual business: On the other hand, they 
complain, many newcomers with a supply 
of metal have been going into production 
without filling out WPB forms; one hous. 
hold-equipment manufacturer is reported 
to be making a toy gun containing 1% 
pounds of metal. 

While forehanded toy purchasers ar 
finding plenty of dolls, shortages of glue, 
wire, and enamel have made them just 
reasonable facsimiles of their prewar sis- 
ters. Certain types of plastic dolls are no 
more, and the diaper equipped doll of 
rubber body and uncertain plumbing is 
also missing. Supplies of doll furniture are 
ample, but cardboard doll houses lack 
electric wiring and lights. War has pinched 
the steel runners off sleds, taken away 
bicycles, velocipedes, scooters, skates, cap 
pistols, air rifles, and metal cars. To keep 
cash registers ringing, toy makers have 
been diligently reviving old-fashioned 
games which do not make use of scarce 
materials. This year toy counters will be 
featuring diabolos, slates, pull toys and 
wagons, jigsaw puzzles, washable dolls, 
stuffed animals, and model airplane kits. 


Prices: The substitution of wood for 
wire and metal has upped costs but the 
OPA will not permit higher ceiling prices. 
Hundreds of fly-by-night manufacturers 
have sprung up to take advantage of this 
shackle; starting from scratch, they can 
name their own prices. As a result there is 
a flood of expensively priced but flimsy 
cardboard articles on the market; a toy 







store said he had been offered cardboard 
games at a wholesale price of $1.59 which 
he would have been ashamed to retail at 
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What is happening at Northrop today 
will help bring Victory sooner 


9 "AY BACK IN 1930...there was an airplane 

Weanes the Northrop “Alpha”. . . the first 
all-metal stressed-skin monoplane to embody the 
multicellular wing structure. 


The “Alpha” is important to America. It 
ushered in the era of the modern low wing 
all-metal monoplane. 

Thereafter, the Northrop group created the 
Northrop “Gamma”— first airplane with the 
now-familiar split trailing edge landing flaps. 
Faster, even more aerodynamically “clean” than 
the “Alpha”, the Northrop “Gamma?” set trans- 
continental air-mail records. With military mod- 
ification, the“Gamma” became the world’s first 
a:rplane to be used as an attack bomber. 

This same Northrop group then built the 
Northrop 3A — pioneer pursuit plane flying 
over 300 miles per hour. 

Later, the group designed and built the N3-PB 
1otrol bomber—still the swiftest military sea- 
pune fighting on any front. 


Such are some of the past achievements of 
the Northrop groip—and that same group of 
Northrop talents is hard at work for America 
today. What is happening at Northrop cannot be 
fully discussed right now ... but you may be 
confident of this: 


Northrop aerodynamicists, production en- 
gineers and airplane-building craftsmen are 
turning out in‘ production quantities new 
Northrop warplanes to carry on the tradition. 


What can one individual do? Warplanes hatch from 
War Bonds. Buy more War Bonds every payday! 


NORTHROP Aircratt, Inc. 


In 1934, the Northrop group de- 
signed and built the Northrop 
3A, pioneer of fighters flying 
over 300 miles an hour. To this 
low wing pursuit with its clean 
lines, retractable landing gear, 
and split trailing edge landing 
flaps may be traced the ances- 
try of many of today’s fighters. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, 


INC. 
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WRITING A NEW CHAPTER 
IN TRANSPORTATION 





A new era of bygone days was represented by the “American 
Express Train” of 1855, here pictured by the famous lithog- 
vapher, Nathaniel Currier. In 1869, that era culminated 
in the completion of the first transcontinental railroad. 






















Railroads are facing their biggest test 
in moving today’s record volume of 
freight. GM Diesel freight locomo- 
tives are helping the Seaboard to do 
its part in meeting this emergency, 





The war record of the railroads is a remarkable story 





of transportation. And potent new factors in writing 

this story are General Motors Diesel Locomotives. : *« 
Tough, tireless freight Diesels are hauling war loads BACK THE. ATTACK—. 
faster, and with rare economy of precious fuel. They Soe 
are adding a new chapter to America’s story of rail- ; With WAR BONDS 
roading, and demonstrating that today’s achievements 


are the first great step in a new era of transportation. 





Reconstruction and new construction are 
going to need plenty of this hard-hitting, 
easy-on-fuel power. With normal refine- 
ment and development speeded up by 
war, with production expanded, GM 
Diesels will be ready to serve in more 


fields and in more ways than ever. 
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50 cents. Expensive toys are the biggest 
sellers with only war value being received. 
For example, shoppers are spending up to 
$14 for wooden wagons against $6 for the 
superior metal product sold last year. These 
are reasons why the trade expects that dol- 
lar volume this year will come within 10 
per cent of last year’s, though supplies are 
but 40 per cent to 50 per cent of normal. 


Buying: While it will be a cardboard 
and wooden Christmas as far as toys are 
concerned, there is nothing ersatz about 
the buying boom. This is especially notice- 
able in war-industry areas, where toy sales 
at fantastic prices are expected to far out- 


_ strip 1942’s volume. To compensate for 


absence from home, women workers have 
been showering their children with play- 


things throughout the year. Many stores 
- report regular weekly visits of helmeted, 
- overalled women who seem anxious to 


spend big money. | 


Survey: To get a picture of toy-buy- 
ing NEWSWEEK sent correspondents into 
stores in war-work areas and in London: 


{In most Detroit stores October toy sales 
set an all-time record. High-priced toys 
went first, with doll prices ranging into 
fabulous figures, and now people are buy- 
ing everything in sight, including the 
cardboard toys and wooden wagons which 
were poor sellers last year. By Dec. 1 
buyers expect to have little left but games. 


{In Portland, Ore., scare buying of 
Christmas toys began about six weeks 
ago. Shipyard workers have been buying 
to such an extent, according to one de- 
partment-store manager, that: “We put 
the stuff out on the counter and before 


‘we can go back for more it’s gone.” 


{Southern California stores report that 
never before have parents shown such gen- 
erosity in gift buying for children. War 
workers have gone on doll-buying sprees, 
often buying a dozen or more for one child. 
With supplies far from normal, scores of 
small shops are turning out toys designed 
by department-store buyers, using wood 
and other non-vital war materials. 


{By British standards, the American 
child is living in a toy paradise. Before 
the war, the toy industry there did an 
annual business volume close to £5,000,000- 
($20,000,000). Most toy manufacturers 
have long since converted to war work 
and the available supply is only about 15 
per cent of prewar years. Prices are tightly 
held within a Board of Trade maximum 
price of 24 shillings 5 pence ($5) or the 
manufacturer’s price plus 50 per cent, plus 
& purchase tax, whichever is lower. 
lish boys are showing greatest interest in 
war toys, wooden replicas of the war ma- 

s dotting their countryside. Girls 
remain true to dolls, but extra doll cloth- 
ing 1s impossible to obtain. To make up in 


Arabian Oil 


Government Partnership Off, 
Private Interests Speed Plans 


No sooner had negotiations collapsed be- 
tween the California Arabian Standard Oil 
Co. and the government’s Petroleum Re- 
serve Corp. For United States Partnership 
in developing Arabian oil (Periscope Nov. 
15) than Cal-Arabian began moving fast 
with plans of its own for private expansion 
of its Middle East refining facilities. 

Though the episode was not officially 
confirmed or explained,_it is known that 
suddenly, on Nov. 4, the PRC caHed in 
representatives of the foreign oil firm and 
abruptly terminated the deal. Thereupon 
the Texas Co. and the Standard Oil Co. 
of California, co-owners of Cal-Arabian, 
went ahead with applications and plans 
for building in Saudi Arabia a refinery 
about half as large as involved in the 
$120,000,000 government-proposed _proj- 
ect (Newsweek, Nov. 1). At the same 
time Cal-Arabian scheduled for comple- 
tion by June 1 an expansion approxi- 
mately doubling its moderately-sized re- 
finery at Bahrein which is already under 
way. Bahrein is an island a short ‘distance 
from the immensely rich reserves of Saudi 
Arabia. 


Significance 


According to Administration spokesmen, 
the project with Cal-Arabian was dropped 
because production could be gained more 
quickly by building the refinery elsewhere 
in the Middle East. But straws pointed to 
more reasons than this. Significantly, the 
plans now being considered for “elsewhere” 
call for use of private funds in building 
the refinery. 

In oil circles, at least, many voiced the 
belief that the question\ of government 
partnership with private’ enterprise was 
too much of-a political liability right now, 
especially in the light of the Nov. 2 Re- 
publican victories. 

Aviation Clinic 

Some 600 delegates representing a cross- 
section of the aviation industry got to- 
gether in the first National Clinic of Do- 
mestic Aviation Planning in Oklahoma 
City last week to spend three days talking 
about their postwar prospects. All they 
could see was chaos ahead unless some 
down-to-earth planning is done now. But 
on the second day chaos came to the meet- 
ing itself. A bitter row broke out over 
states’ rights after Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 
president of the Air Transport Association 
of America, urged passage of the Lea 
Civil Aviation Bill, up for debate this 
week in the House. The bill would take all 
aircraft regulation away from the states 





and centralize it in the Federal govern- . 


ment. The fuss was set off by representa- 
tives of various state departments of aero- 
nautics, who charged the meeting was “air- 
line-dominated.” To stop the scrap long 













TheNewest and Bestln 
Fluorescent Lighting 


»* 


ESccains of its unique design, the 
GUTH Super Illuminator Fliuores- 
cent Lighting Fixture is thoroughly 
rigid and durable, without violat- 
ing any present-day metal restric- 
tions. 


Die-stamped from a single sheet 
of steel, the Top Housing is attrac- 
tive, simple, practical—a sleek, 
efficient unit that does the job 
right! The Masonite ‘Reflector 
Board" Reflector is formed in our 
own plant, and finished ‘300° 
White” for high lighting efficiency.. 
Attack darkness—the enemy of 
production—with light—with GUTH 
Super Illuminators! Write us today 
for detailed Bulletin. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Wash n Ave., 
St. Levis 3, Mo. . / 
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Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during construction lull... helps keep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
products to sell... puts him in leadership 
role for furthering the war effort. 


THE PM PLAN 


the executive’s aid to continuous 
peak production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives 
—where it counts most. Helping them maintain con- 
tinuous wartime production . . . helping keep plant 
electrical systems operating efficiently . . . despite 
shortages in essential 
wiring equipment. 

If you aren’t already 
safeguarding production 
with the aid of this Ana- 
conda Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan, mail the 


coupon for full details. HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 
Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance 
and conservation conscious. Provides 
practical “tools” to forestall—as well as 
foresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production. 


HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 





HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close con- 
tact with their industrial power customers, despite 
lack of something to sell. It gives utility management 
the basis for a service program that definitely helps 
their power customers. Offers utility a chance to do 
even more towards furthering the war effort. 482870 


















Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
2$ Broadway, New York City 4 


Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 
guarding wartime production. 


ANACONDA’S 


_ PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


PLAN 
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enough for the meeting to proceed required 
the pleas of two governors and an agree- 
ment not to talk about the Lea bill any 
more during the conclave. 

The third day the clinic urged creation 
of a new Presidential Cabinet post, “Sec- 
retary of National Defense” with Under 
Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air. 


Significance -———~— 


Those fireworks were really incidental, 
however. It is true that out of the con- 
ference came no cure-alls for the ills that 
aviation expects to be afflicted with after 
the war. The main achievement was that 
for the first time, all segments of the in- 
dustry—often confused and not always 
agreed—in devising the clinic had thereby 
devised a means to talk things over. 


Job Done 


It was fourteen months ago that C. E. 
Wilson quit his $175,000 presidency of 
General Electric Co. to smash war-produc- 
tion bottlenecks and turn out weapons 
desperately needed. He labored long and 
furiously as the War Production Board’s 
executive vice chairman, freeing Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson for the important job 
of foreign conferences and broad _policy- 
making. 

Last week Charlie Wilson looked at the 
record. High-spotting it were these facts: 
Ships—September 1942, 1,009,000 dead. 
weight tons; October 1943, 1,657,000 tons. 
Planes—September 1942, 4,292; October 
1943, 8,362. 

Looking again at the fabulous October 
plane production—more than 11 an hour, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and still 
heading higher, Charlie Wilson reached for 
his hat. The main job had been done. 
Rémaining were manpower problems, 
handled by another agency, and the mam- 
moth job of contract termination which 
had just been handed to Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch for study. Besides, General Electric 
wanted its former boss back to get its own 
house in order for peace. 

So, although it has not yet been an- 
nounced officially, Wilson is planning to 
leave the WPB around Jan. 1. 


{ Other top WPB talent reported anxious 
to resign for much the same reasons: Hi- 
land G. Batcheller and W. B. Murphy, 
respectively vice chairman and deputy vice 
chairman for operations. 


Davis Explains 

William H. Davis, chairman of the War 
Labor Board, did some explaining last 
week: 


{ He declared that his letter to Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace of Nov. 5, mn 
which he said that labor has been bearing 
more than its share of the burden of pro- 
tecting all Americans from the ravages of 
inflation, had been “widely misunders 

and misapplied.” He did not mean that 
labor should get more wages. He meant 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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—Reprinted by permission of The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 


Tonnage of livestock hauled from farms to_market_by truck reached 
record proportions in 1942. Trucks delivered 62.8 per cent or nearly 
two-thirds of the cattle, hog and sheep tonnage. A total of 9,250,850 
tons of meat animals was marketed by truck, a gain of 866,190 tons 
over the previous year. It is estimated that 3,144,161 truck loads or 
$2,195,000,000 worth of cattle, hogs and sheep were trucked to markets. 
While hogs lead in numbers, cattle tonnage is nearly twice as large... 























Motor trucks have won a secure place among livestock farmers because 


of advantages in marketing cattle, hogs and sheep and in their adapta- - 


bility to the many farm transport needs. The truck brings markets and 
trading centers within quick and easy reach. Feed and feeding stock, 
as well as materials and supplies, are conveniently hauled with the 
truck from the nearby trading center, or from more distant points. The 
motor truck, because of its flexibility, is put to innumerable uses on 
the farm, including crop production and harvesting . . . 


If the farm is to continue to function at anywhere near capacity, the 


Another Front Line 
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motor truck must be kept in operation. 
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Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, recently stated; 
**Autemetive Transportation is absolutely essen- 
tial te the winning of the war. Goods must reach 
their destinations and workers must get totheirjobs 
~. . om time.’’ Join the 

U. 8S. Truck Conser- 


vation Corpse and keep 
your trucks in best U8. hk 
ossible condition. f% CONSERVATION CORPS 


- Your GMC dealer is 
pledged to help you. 








INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
Home of GMC Trucks and GMC Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and ‘‘Ducks’’ 
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WORLD'S CHOICEST BRIAR 3 





There Is No Finer Pipe 


For symmetry, for rugged 
strength, for rare beauty of costly 
imported briar, here is perfection. 


For every Emperor Pipe is a 
notable work of art, a masterpiece 
created in the custom tradition. 
These are pipes y ou can confidente, 
ly discuss with any pipe-lover. 


Count yourself fortunate if your 
dealer has one. An Emperor Pipe 


is a lasting investment. 


$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 
EMPEROR PIPES 


Empire Briar Pipe Co., Inc. 
York and Adams Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

% IMPORTED BRIAR USED EXCLUSIVELY 
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instead that prices should be rolled back 
to the levels of Sept. 15, 1942. 


“Two days later, Davis did some more 
clarifying in commenting on a recommen- 


dation made by him and six other board | 


members that Congress enact further leg- 
islative sanctions against striking workers. 
He and his fellow board members were 
not talking about the past, he said. They 
were speaking of the future. Organized 
labor, except for the United Mine Workers, 
had an excellent record. What brought 
about this distinction was the thinly veiled 
threat voiced earlier that day by William 
Green, AFL president, who made it plain 
that the AFL might walk out of the WLB. 
John L. Lewis took the CIO out of the 
National Defense Mediation Board in 
1941, whereupon the board collapsed, to be 
succeeded by the WLB. 


Stampede 


The marketing of live cattle and hogs 
was in more confusion than ever last 
week as the law of supply and demand 
strained under the warping influence of 
unnatural government regulations. 


Hogs: Yards were glutted with hogs 
and some of the smaller buyers were turn- 
ing animals away. Prices dropped to the 
$13.75 floor (200- to 270-pounders, Chi- 
cago basis) promised months ago by the 
Department of Agriculture. Packers were 
buying all the hogs at this level that 
overtaxed plants could handle. But al- 
though the War Food Administration was 
supporting the price, it warned farmers to 
curtail shipments (Newsweek, Nov. 15). 
At the same time Wallace’s Farmer, of 





Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald 
Not all the cattle jams are in the big-city stockyards: This line of trucks 
outside the Armour slaughter house in Grand Forks, N. D., is a daily event 


which Vice President Wallace is editor- 
on-leave-of-absence, exliorted farmers: 
“Send to market now every hog that is 
fit to go. We are getting closer to the 
season when it may take a permit and 
two weeks’ advance notice to ship hogs.” 

In the eyes of the worried WFA, that 
“season” is virtually at hand. For if the 
food agency fails in its frantic efforts to 
get farmers voluntarily to hold hogs off 
the market, it sees no practical alterna- 
tives but a permit system and possibly 
actual embargoes to keep the flow of hogs 
within plant capacity. 


Cattle: Also making the WFA un- 
happy was the live-cattle price ceiling 
recently imposed by Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director. Fred M. Vinson (NeEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 8). In the querulous comment 
of one WFA spokesman: “It would take 
a Philadelphia lawyer to figure out just 
what the program is. It gets into meta- 
physics.” Cattle raisers were equally un- 
happy because they saw in the order 
(effective Dec. 1) a definite ceiling but 
no floor, with the possibility that packers 
can use the order to beat down prices paid 
the producer. 

The cattlemen and the WFA reasoned 
thus: With a $1 per hundredweight sub- 
sidy for cattle in the $14-$15 range, sup- 
pose the packer decides to pay low prices 
and drops down to a $13 monthly average. 
He will lose the $1 subsidy payment (be- 
cause that is the only means of enforcing 
the order), but he will have made an 
extra $1 profit by virtue of the low buying 
price, provided the selling price of whole- 
sale cuts remains the same, as it undoubt- 
edly will. 
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Compressed in a handy cylinder, ready to 
go to work on an instant’s notice, lives a 
mighty giant—named Carbon Dioxide. A 
container only 39/16 by 91/8 inches holds 
42,000 foot-pounds of energy! Kidde 
engineers have developed many interesting 
applications for this bottled power. 





. 





Walter Kidde & Company are marketers 1 
of ingenious devices for putting the 
discoveries of modern science to work. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., BELLEVILLE, W.°3. 












Remarkable fact—Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment can be soaked in water for 
weeks—even boiled, and it will remain 
firm and strong. 


Resists 
grease, too 


When Patapar meets with grease, fats 


or oils it resists penetration. 


These chardcteristics—so unusual for 
paper—have enabled Patapar to solve 
hundreds of difficult packaging prob- 
lems. Butter, meats, fish, cheese, lard, 
shortening, ice cream are a few of the 
products that are protected in Patapar. 


Pressing war assignments, government 
orders and the everyday essential needs 
of Patapar are more than can be met 
with the limited supply of raw materials 


at present available. 


Until Victory comes there will be 
necessary inconveniences. Shipments of 
Patapar must sometimes be delayed. We 
can only ask that you bear with us until 


peacetime service is restored. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Parade of the Alibi Witnesses 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Within the past fortnight devel- 
opments in the field of wages have come 
at an appalling rate. And they tell a 
story of utmost importance to every 
one of us. If you have been reading the 
papers with care you have seen an ac- 
count of all of these developments, but 
nonetheless they are worth listing again 
one after the other. Only in that way 
does one get the full impact of what is 
happening. Here, then, is the record of 
recent events: 

1—The Administration gives in to the 
demands of John L. Lewis and grants 
a wage increase to the miners which, to- 
gether with benefits awarded earlier, 
amounts to $2.18 a day. Under this 
agreement the weekly wage will be lifted 
from $45.50 to $58.57. This, of course, 
lifts their wages far in excess of the 15 
per cent increase in rates to which they 
are entitled under the Little Steel for- 
mula. 

2—The Administration approves in- 
creases amounting to $204,000,000 for 
railroad workers. Mr. Vinson, Director 
of Economic Stabilization, formerly had 
disapproved of an increase of 8 cents an 
hour for this group, which would have 
cost exactly the same amount. The new 
plan calls for reverse graduation of the 
raise—the lower-income group getting 
10 cents an hour more, and the higher 
income groups getting progressively less. 
Under the. Little Steel formula neither 
raise could be granted, so Mr. Vinson 
rationalizes his approval by saying it 
merely corrects “substandard” wages 
among the railroad workmen. The un- 
ions prefer the original plan of a straight 
8 cents an hour. 

3—The CIO at its annual convention 
in Philadelphia votes unanimously that 
the Little Steel formula should be aban- 
doned, and Philip Murray, president of 
the CIO, says that continuation of the 
formula means a wave of strikes and 
work stoppages. 

4—The United Steel Workers vote to 
demand a wage increase in excess of 
that permitted by the Little Steel for- 
mula. There are some 900,000 of such 
workers in vital war plants. 

5—Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and 
head of the CIO’s political activity 
committee, says, after having a confer- 
ence with President Roosevelt, that la- 
bor’s dissatisfaction with the Little 
Steel formula is “almost unanimous” 
and that he has so informed the Presi- 
dent. 


6—President Roosevelt appoints a 
committee to study the cost of living 
and intimates in his press conference 


that if it is found that the index of the 


Department of Labor, upon which the 
Little Steel formula is based, under- 
states the rise in the cost of living, an 
upward adjustment in wages will have 
his approval. 

7—Mrs. Roosevelt says that “we 


can’t expect the Little Steel formula to 


hold if the cost of living does not also 
hold” and that when labor gives up its 
“only weapon”—the right to strike— 
the public “must assume responsibility 
to see that injustices are not done.” And 
she adds that she thinks the “lack of 
subsidies” is the reason for rising food 
costs. 

8—Chester Bowles, newly appointed 
head of the OPA, says that if the sub- 
sidy program is not continued and ex- 
panded, food prices will rise and “these 
increases in the cost of food will imme- 
diately result in a demand for higher 
wages on a nationwide scale. Undoubt- 
edly it will be necessary to abandon the 
Little Steel wage formula.” 

9—William H. Davis, chairman of the 
National War Labor Board, says labor 
has made greater sacrifices than “other 
segments” of our economy and _ that 
while it is desirable that wage rates be 
held stable, this can only be done if 
living costs are rolled back to the Sep- 
tember 1942 level. 


Such is the record of developments 
in the field of wages during the past 
couple of weeks. It may be summarized 
as follows: In two major cases the Ad- 
ministration approves wage increases in 
excess of the Little Steel formula. That 
is followed immediately by a wave of 
demands by labor union leaders in other 
fields for increases for their members. 
So the Administration starts its parade 
of alibi witnesses to prove that, al- 
though it has opened the flood gates, it 
should not be held responsible, because 
the whole blame, not only for what has 
happened, but as well for what may 
happen in the future, rests solely on 
Congress as a result of its refusal to 
cooperate on subsidies. 

The Administration, in other words, 
is presenting the arguments to justify 
another round. of wage increases. It is 
laying the foundation for a new “wage 
stabilization” formula. 

“The Little Steel formula is dead. 
Long live the Little Steel formula!” 
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e A HUNDRED THOUSAND young 


American pilots take upside-down 


flying in their stride. What gives them 
such supreme confidence ? 


Back in ground school, the student 
pilot spent priceless hours in make- 
believe flights under the “‘black-out”’ 
hood of a mock airplane. 


Utterly safe, he mastered the first 
basic principle of blind flying: Trust 
your instruments...not your instincts! 

Right in the classroom, the famous 
Link Trainer reproduces the com- 
Plex movements of actual flight. 


a 


Obviously, it must be a sensitive, 
exact mechanism. It is... 


Such precision equipment needs 
special protection . . . against mois- 
ture, dust, shifts in temperature... 
exactly the protection Carrier Air 
Conditioning is designed to give. 

In air that is scientifically cleaned, 
cooled, and dried, there is no speck 
of dust . . . to settle on delicate elec- 
trical contacts and‘thus throw the 


_ “flight’’ off course. Nor moisture... 


to corrode or break down highly re- 
sponsive radio controls. And the cool 
air in the cramped quarters of the 


{00g MOU P,NodA ‘Hupyuyo. 1033y 


cockpit helps the pilot stay alert... 
mentally tuned-in to the lessons that 
will some day save his life. 


All through aviation, Carrier 
equipment serves in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. ..in the production of 
bomb-sights, high-octane gasoline, . 
gyro-pilots, propellers, safety glass, 
parachutes. 


During two World Wars and the 


peace between, Carrier’s highly spe- 
cialized experience has helped Ameri- . 


can industry get things done! 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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REFRIGERATION 





European 





International 


Back home: 1918 and 1943—the soldiers of both wars wanted little else 








EDUCATION 





Gaps Appear in G.I. Joe’s Schooling; 


Plans for Mending Them Under Way 


Hard on the heels of the Moscow con- 
ference promise of a brave new world, 
there came‘last week the first clear-cut 
proof of the oddly paradozical situation of 
American education. On the one hand, edu- 
cators were right behind the pact makers 
in planning for international scholastic 
collaboration; on the other, it was sudden- 
ly all too evident that, somewhere along 
the line, a glaring gap in the training of 
America’s fighting men had left them with 
no more interest in the future than to get 
home—quick—to an unchanged world. 


Survucs: The undercurrent of soldier dis- 
interest in the postwar world came into 
sharp focus a fortnight ago. Interviewing 
a random group of G.I.s, Edward Ken- 
nedy, chief Associated Press correspondent 
in North Africa, found that most of them 
not only met the results ef the Moscow 
conference with mere shrugs, but re- 
garded ‘the questions about what they 
were fighting for with a certain amount of 
suspicion. One summed it up _ bluntly: 

- “Why do I fight? I’m in the Army. What 
the hell else can I do?” Kennedy’s report 
was not unique: As in the last war—and 
in all wars—G.I. talk centers on girls, 
food, and letters from home; most sol- 
diers don’t care even to learn anything 
about the places they are stationed. In a 
personal letter an intelligent soldier sta- 
tioned in the Middle East writes: 

“Americans are so anxious to get home 


and so sure that America is without flaw 
that they, never go to see anything or do 
anything in this land. It irritates the hell 
out of me. I want to go home and I think 
America is the best place on earth, but 
here is a chance to see sights that are end- 
lessly fascinating . . . The whole struggle 
will have to be fought over again unless 
[American soldiers] bring back to America 
a knowledge of their distant brethren and 
put that knowledge into powerful ballots 
... Free America must live with other big 
and wonderful and free nations, and with 
little, tired countries, too.” 


Wuo to Biame? As signs of this mental 
poverty became more persistent, educators 
were quick to deny responsibility; instead 
they put the blame on the armed forces. 
Prof. Joseph R. Strayer, chairman of the 
department of history at Princeton Uni- 
versity, explained: “Ever since 1918 [most 
schools] have been devoting one period a 
week in social studies to discussion of cur- 
rent events . . . Since the great majority of 
high-school students take the courses . . . 
it would seem that our schools aré [ade- 
quately] preparing future citizens to deal 
intelligently with the postwar world.” 

President Kenneth C. M. Sills of Bow- 
doin College suggested that: “If our Army 
followed the British policy of encouraging 
group discussions among enlisted men on 
the war and social reconstruction after the 


war, undoubtedly much good would re- 


. of international scholarships ever attempt- 
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sult.”* Already the Army had undertaken 
to do just that: Under the distinguished | 
American journalist Herbert Agar, an | 
educational program similar to that of the” 
British is being instituted. The Army’s ex. | 
cuse for its delay: Time made it impera. | 
tive that it stick to military and physica] © 
aspects of training. 4 








Tue Future: However grim this pic. 
ture appeared, plans for the educational] 
welfare of both veterans and world citi- 
zens did take definite shape last week: 






ee 


q Federal grants (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 8) will | 
almost certainly give war veterans-a chance 
to continue their schooling. What this will | 
mean: In an interview in The Boston | 
Daily Globe a medically discharged Ma. © 
rine who had spent four months on Gua. 
dalcanal said he had returned home tg | 
find civilians too busy complaining to be | 
interested in giving him a job. Just as he | 
was ripe for any kind of propaganda, the © 
Veterans’ Administration gave him a vo- 
cational handicap rating, entitling him to 
schooling at Holy Cross. He said of it: | 
“You pick up a paper and see somebody. 
wondering whether the cost of educating 
veterans is worth-while. You hope it is in | 
your case. At least, it has set everything” 
right again.” 
4 The United Nations have adopted a sixs | 
teen-point program of action, setting up 
«standards for the most extensive system 



















ed in this country: Basically the arrange. | 
ment is a scholarship exchange, whereby 
as many as several thousand foreign stu- 
dents will train in America on ways and 
means to rehabilitate their countries— 
educationally—after the war. 


No Birds or Flowers 


British parents might as well make up 
their minds that sex is here to stay and 
start serving it up toetheir children neat— 
without birds, bees, flowers, or stork. That 
was the advice last week given by the 
British Board of Education. in an official 
report which stated that although sex has 
been more thoroughly discussed in girls’ 
schools than in. boys’, that was about all 
that could be expected from educational 
centers. Wistfully it hoped the schools 
might do more, but—possibly with an eye 
to the delicacy of prim schoolmarms—t 
found it “both unwise and undesirable at 
this date to prescribe definite methods of 
instruction.” Hence straightforward, scier- 
tific talk was put up to the parent with 
this suggestion: “Whatever the age of the be 
child, and whatever the question, answer 
him to the fullest extent he is capable of 
understanding.” 













“British platoon officers get training in teach- 
ing methods, which they put into practice at 
regular open forums on any subject anyone 
wants to bring up. In addition, foreign customs, 
culture, etc., are part of Army training. Hence 
where American soldiers knew nothing of Ar 
giers, for example. British fighting men lear 
about it as part of their regular battle traimmé- 
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1 INTEND TO KEEP THIS PLANT BUSY AND THESE MEN EMPLOYED 


Possibly Blaw-Knox products or service can 
help you meet postwar conditions and provide 
added employment for returning service men. 


If you are in the chemical or process industries 
for instance, we offer a complete service in the 
design and engineering of ready-to-operate 
plants and fabrication of a practically un- 
limited variety of equipment for . . . distilla- 
tion... gas absorption . . . solvent extraction 
and recovery .. . heat transfer . . . evaporation 
... crystallization ... drying . . . kilning and 
calcining . . . organic synthesis . . . mixing 
and stirring ... dry blending . . . high pres- 
Sure processing . . . vaCuumyprocessing .. . 


impregnating . . . gas cleaning and condition- 
ing . . . deodorization, etc. 


The term Blaw-Knox Service includes the facil- 
ities of seven modern plants, hundreds of en- 
gineers, well staffed laboratories and more than 
10,000 employees. It means recognized ac- 
complishments in the design and manufacture 
of machinery and rolls for steel and non-ferrous 
mills, leadership in the fabrication of products 
for public utilities, railroads, contractors, the 
electronic industries and industry in general. 


With our obligations as a manufacturer of im- 
portant war products clearly in mind, we invite 
a discussion to determine how and to what 
extent Blaw-Knox may serve you. 


BLA W- WO AVOX 


RWS. compan Y 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


An Example of Blaw-Knox 
design and construction 
for the rubber industry. 





2056 FARMERS BANK BLDG., 


A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Machinery Steel and Alloy Castings 

MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 

Bofors Anti-Aircraft Guns 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 
Rolls for Seeel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


Rolls and Rolling Mill 
WER PIPING Prefabricated Piping $ arenas Coliteae Mane Rene & Toe 
7 DIVISION, ons & boopees. Conmeecnn Hae Radio & Trans- 
ucts 


NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 3 BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 
Hea: and Comosion-Resiseant Alloy Castings sadedeaneaaniineinmnaiiin aati can, Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge Systems. 


Four Blaw-Knox Plants bave been awarded the Army-Navy “EB” for war-production excellence 
A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


ANTI AIRCRAFT GUNS GUN MOUNTS GUN SLIDES LANDING BARGES AERIAL BOMBS POWDER PLANTS — PIPING FOR SUBMARINES SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
: CAST ARMOR FOR TANES & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. CHEMICAL PLANTS 


training. 





* Seventy-six years ago, in the back 
room of a Philadelphia drugstore, a 
pioneer pharmacist looks at the per- 
colators with which he has been ex- 
perimenting. His apprentice listens 
as he explains his latest success in the 
extraction of drugs. 


Today the percolation process 
which William Procter, Jr. did so 
much to improve is a standard method 
for preparing many vital medicines 
your doctor may prescribe—opiates 
to deaden pain, digitalis for certain 
heart disorders—many more. 


And thanks largely to the work of 
this Quaker druggist as an experi- 
menter, teacher, and author, your 
local pharmacist today is highly 
trained, resourceful, respected by 
your physician for his scrupulous 
accuracy and skill in dispensing pre- 
scriptions. 


John Wyeth & Brother of Phila- 


delphia, pioneer manufacturing phar- 
macists, adhere to the same rigid 
standards of excellence in order to 
provide your physician and druggist 
with pharmaceuticals of matchless 
quality. They know that the word 
““Wyeth’s” on any label is a guaran- 
tee of the finest in medicinals. 


* 


This painting, “The Father of American 
Pharmacy” by Dean Cornwell, is one of a 
series on Pioneers of American Medicine. 
Your local druggist will be glad to give you 
a booklet containing them, 


s 
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SCIENCE 


The M-9—Electronic Brain 


“I want you to know,” said Maj. Gen. 
L. H. Campbell Jr., chief of United States 
Army Ordnance, “that the safe return of 
your husbands, brothers, and sweethearts 
depends in no small measure on weapons 
such as this splendid one which you have 
designed.” He was speaking last week to 
hundreds of technicians at the first public 
demonstration of one of this nation’s most 
pried and unpublicized énemy aircraft 
destroyers—the M-9 electrical gun di- 
rector, an electronic brain which makes 
lightning calculations that are phenomenal. 

Hiding -in the throng of 1,400 gathered 
near the Bell Laboratories at Murray Hill, 
N.J., to watch the new robot marksman 
train four 90-millimeter guns on high-fly- 
ing planes, was the man who literally had 
a vision of the M-9 in a dream. One May 
night in 1940, during the invasion of the 
Low Countries, Dr. David B. Parkinson, a 
99-year-old Bell physicist, dreamed he was 
a member of a Dutch anti-aircraft crew 
which was knocking a plane from the sky 
with every shot because it was equipped 
with an electronic device. Awakening, he 
recalled that the device looked like a 
speech volume apparatus with which he 
was working at the telephone laboratories. 
The scientist described his vision to his 
boss, Dr. Clarence A. Lovell, and, before 
long, a great team of researchers, including 
Western Electric engineers, was working to 
make the dream come true—as it did a 
week before Pearl Harbor when the first 
model was delivered to the Army for tests. 


One 1n 90: Although General Campbell 
revealed that the M-9, “one of the great- 





est advances in fire control in the war,” is 
now on active duty in far-flung battle 
theaters, he gave no direct data on its feats 
in giving the Allies supremacy in the air. 
He did, however, supply these significant 
figures: Whereas, in the last war, anti-air- 
craft batteries required 17,000 rounds just 
to hit one plane, 90-millimeter guns in the 
South Pacific—equipped only with me- 
chanical brains—are actually knocking 
down one plane with an average of only 
90 shots. Moreover, the ordnance chief 
told of a recent South Pacific victory in 
which no less than twelve of sixteen Japa- 
nese bombers were shot down with 88 
shots from an altitude of 14,600 feet. 

The M-9 differs from other -directors, 
which employ mechanical movements, in 
using electrical circuits to make its calcula- 
tions. How it works isn’t easy to describe, 
for one thing, because 5,000 detailed draw- 
ings and 1,100 specifications were required 
to build its 3,300 different parts. But Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher, director of physical re- 
search for Bell Laboratories, did his best: 

An artilleryman aiming a gun at a fixed 
visible target must know the direction and 
distance of the target, and also the muzzle 
velocity of the shell, the direction and 
velocity of the wind, and the density of 
the air. Using ballistic tables, he calculates 
direction and elevation to point the gun 
and set the fuse. These tables, converted 
into electrical terms for a certain gun, are 
built right into the electronic director, with 
the result that if its telescopes are pointed 
at a fixed target, the battery is automati- 
cally aimed in the right direction. 


SeLection: If, however, the target is a 
speeding plane, the distance and course it 
will travel during the several seconds the 
shell is in flight must be taken into ac- 
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What the M-9 thinks about: It adds up to death for enemy planes 
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A “Billiard’’ shape 
Super-Grain Kaywoodie, 
$5.00. 


“I Smoke 
a Kaywoodie 


Wherever you go, you hear them sayin 
“I smoke a Kaywoodie’’ All over the worl 

There are good reasons for this inter- 
national opinion. 

It is because of the briar-wood which 
Kaywoodie is made of, the way this briar- 
wood is prepared, and the way it smokes. 

It comes from the Mediterranean. 
There aren’t many pipes made of it any 
more. It is seasoned and cured with tem- 
pering agents that permeate the wood. 
Look for “Kaywoodie;’ cut unobtrusively 
on the stem of each Kaywoodie Pipe. 
Always good-tempered, mild. 


Kaywoodie Co., New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥. 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 











The demands of wartime speed are 
changing our concepts of watch per- 
formance. Today a watch must be 
more than a mere timekeeper — it 
must maintain its dependability 
under conditions of haste, shock and 
exposure... There is one watch that 
is built for faultless service under 
every trying emergency — The De- 
fender. Its.movement embodies the 
newest technological advances in 
timepiece craftsmanship. Yet it is de- 
signed to conform with critical style 
requirements ... Defender Watches 
for men and women are ayailable 
from $39.75 (tax included). 


FENDER 
mga 


Defenders of Time— Now and in the Future 
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Pantry Penicillin: Dr. Julius A. Vogel, physician for a Pittsburgh 
steel plant, makes the rare wonder drug with Mrs. Vogel’s help at home. A 
dozen batches, manufactured from the mold in glass-covered dishes, cost 
about a nickel. This crude type of penicillin can be used to treat external in- 


fections (NEwsweEEk, Oct. 18). 





count. Thus, as the telescopes follow the 
plane, the M-9 simultaneously collects data 
from which it predicts just where the tar- 
get will be at the instant the projectile 
reaches it, assuming, of course, that the 


‘plane flies a straight course—as precision 


bombers must do. The director then se- 
lects, with the aid of its built-in ballistic 
tables, the direction and angle of fire, and 
the fuse setting, which bring the shell to 
its rendezvous and explode it within lethal 
distance of the target. 

In the New Jersey demonstration, the 
sounding of an air alert sent four twelve- 
man gun crews double-timing it to their 
positions. And, as planes, faintly visible 
through the clouds, flew overhead, the long 
muzzles of the guns swung automatically 
in the right direction like so many trained 
seals. The crews went through all the mo- 
tions of firing, ramming home the pro- 
jectiles, and closing the breeches. But no 
shots were fired—that would have killed 
a couple of Civil Air Patrol pilots and 
there was legalized killing elsewhere for 
the shells to do. 


Planetarium Jubilee 


The Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 
at 119 years of age the oldest institution 
in the United States devoted to the study 
and promotion of the mechanical arts and 
applied sciences, last week celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the opening of its 
museum and of the Fels Planetarium. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies, Walter S. Gifford, 


president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., was awarded the Vermilye 
Medal, given biennially by the Institute 
“in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of industrial manage- 
ment.” Honorary memberships were 
bestowed on Samuel S. Fels, Philadelphia 
soapmaker who gave the planetarium to 
the institute; Col. Philip Fox of the United 
States Army Signal Corps, and Mary Cur- 
tis Zimbalist, wife of Efrem Zimbalist, the 
violinist. ° 


The Bark From the Tomb 


American medicos “reserved judgment” 
in 1942 when Dr. Hugh Cabot, outspoken 
Boston surgeon, voiced his conviction that 
Russian doctors are superior to all others 
in the treatment of battle casualties. But 
seeing is believing, and a medical motion 
picture has now convinced many that So- 
viet science is indeed far ahead of the rest 
of the world—at least in the race to perfect 
methods of restoring life to the dead. Last 
week in New York, at the Congress of 


_ American-Soviet Friendship celebrating the 


tenth anniversary of diplomatic relations 


_ between this country and Soviet Russia, 


sound motion picture unfolded a moder 
miracle: 

Russian surgeons first anesthetized and 
killed dogs by bloodletting, then restored 
them to life and health after they had beea 
dead for fifteen minutes. More thrilling t0 
observers than any Hollywood supercolos- 
sal, the picture had an ending even hap 
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“I turned the music louder 


to drown out the silence...” 


"It isn’t so bad in the daytime... but the evenings. 
are cruel. It’s the silence that hurts... 
the silence that hits you when you enter your 
apartment...the silence that hangs over you 
when you eat alone... silence that screams... 
silence that roars. You turn on the radio to 
drown it out... Then suddenly you hear 
music...music you both loved. Suddenly 
you're filled with courage 
and hope... John is coming back... 
he must... he’s got to... But, dear 
God, make it soon!“ 


Make it soon!...Buy a moment off 
this war... Buy a life that need 
not be lost...Buy a decent future 

for America. You can...You do... 
every time you put your money 
/ in War Bonds and Stamps! 


A Promise for Tomorrow... 


Today war production is our only job. 
Tomorrow, the things we've learned 
in war will come to you in as fine a 
‘radio as you can buy. The same skill 
that brought you the 
magic of FM radio 
will bring you new 
miracles of sound. 
. .» Remember this, 
when you consider 
your post-war radio. 


In Radios, Telephones, 
Sound Systems ... There is 
nothing finer than a 


STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 
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LIGHT 


TO DRIVE BY 


LIGHT 


TO FLY BY 


Whether in a car, truck, tank or plane TUNG-SOL Lamps give 
the same satisfactory performance. The recognized high quality — 
of TUNG-SOL Lamps for 39 years in the automotive industry was 
aviation’s assurance of dependability. Today you find TUNG-SOL 
‘Lamps in the most exacting services, in all types of equipment, 
throughout the world. 


ait 
co» @ TUNG-SOL 


AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT LAMPS, ELECTRONIC TUBES, CURRENT INTERMITTORS 












TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Sales Offices: Atianta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia 








pier when, three days after “death,” the 
animals were shown capering about and 
even gobbling down hearty meals. 


Tue Avtosector: As narrated for the 
film by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, noted Brit- 
ish physiologist, the technique developed 
in the Soviet Institute of Experimental 
Biology at Moscow employs a new appa- 
ratus, the autojector, which serves as ar- 
tificial heart and lungs. In operation the 
device taps the veins carrying blood to be 
purified in the lungs, passes it into a glass 
chamber which supplies the needed oxy- 
gen, and then pumps it back into the ani- 
mal’s own arteries and through the body. 
Thus, it reestablishes circulation and main- 
tains it until the animal’s own heart and 
lungs are revived sufficiently to take over. 
The autojector also’can be used to resusci- 
tate a single organ such as the heart, when 
separated from the body, It so revivified 
the severed head of a dog, for example, 
that the tongue made a lifelike licking 
motion when the lips were touched with 
citric acid. 

What about human beings? Until now, 
a principal difficulty in reviving men. killed 
in accidents or battle has been that the 
delicate tissues.of the brain disintegrate 
before stimulants can be effective. Re- 
newed hope for reviving human dead 
springs from the ability of the autojector 
to halt brain atrophy. 


{ Restoring life to dead dogs is only one 
example of eye-opening Russian accom- 
plishments. Others reported at various 
times: 

Soviet surgeons sometimes use cadaver 
blood for transfusions; for some reason 
(unexplained) they find it more effective 
than blood from living donors. 

Battle wounds are closed with the peri- 
toneum (abdominal lining) of dead ani- 
mals. 

At the Soviet Neurological Institute, 
Prof. A. S. Vishnevsky reported the suc- 
cessful transplantation of nerves from 
corpses to living soldiers. And nerves from 
animals have been similarly used. When an 
injury destroyed four inches of nerve in a 
woman’s, upper arm, Prof..P. K. Anokhin 
restored function by a transplant of a 
dog’s sciatic nerve. 

By grafts of tissues from the dead, ac- 
cording to Nature (British) , a Soviet sur- 
geon, Dr. Filatov, and his associates have 
restored sight to more people than all the 
other doctors of the world lumped to- 
gether. 


{American suspicion and ignorance of 
Russian medical achievements -has an im- 
portant if obvious explanation. As Dr. 
Walter B. Cannon, president of the Ameri- 
can-Soviet Medical Society points out in 
the foreword to the first issue of the Amer- 
ican Review of Soviet Medicine: “Though 
many leaders of Soviet medicine can 

English medical literature, relatively few 
English-speaking physicians are familiar 
with the Russian language.” The new bi- 
monthly is designed to hurdle that lan- 
guage wall. 
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Electric Clearance of dials in the 
movable carriage of a calculator 
was introduced by Marchant 
over 17 years ago. 








































_ instant, easy and positive. 





nature to all calculator work. 


MARCHANT 


SUENT-SPEED ELECTRIC 
£ AL C U LATOR 5 


|»... Before MARCHANT introduc 
| -ELECTRIC CLEARANCE . 
it was necessary to clear figures from , 
| dials by use of a hand-crank or lever. 
Marchant Electric Clearance makes 
this frequent as well as difficult task . 


_ Any orall Marchant carriage dials are © 
automatically cleared by a feather ! 
touch upon conveniently grouped 
keys...with carriage in any position. © 









~ Electric Clearance is one of 20 Points - 
of Supetiority by which Marchant | 
brings speed, accuracy and good 
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You'll Never Get Stung 


With the juke box as its metronome, 
this war has produced an incredible amount 
of musical nonsense about Joe marching 
away from Mary. And last week, the senti- 
mental cycle had turned full wheel: where 
the tunes of yesteryear had G.I. Joe worry- 
ing about what Mary was up to, the new- 
est song hit told Joe there no longer was 
any point in fretting. Here, by V-Mail, 
Mary tells Joe why: z 
Dear Joe— 

Remember that friend of yours on leave 
who said “I Came Here to Talk for Joe?” 
He told me that you and all the other boys 
were afraid that us girls back home were 
two-timing you fellows at the front and 
that he had warned his girl “Don’t Sit 
Under the Apple Tree With Anyone Else 
but Me.” And remember, too, you re- 
marked the “Three Little Sisters” could 
tell it to the Marines if they said they 
stayed home and read their magazines. 

Well, that was ages ago, before the draft 
got everybody. Nowadays—and I’m not 
kidding—we have to stay home and stick 
to our knitting. In fact, as one of the best 
of the new songs puts it, “I can’t sit under 
the apple tree with anyone else but me.”* 
Maybe you’ve heard it, as it’s gotten most 
of its plugging over the radio. “They’re 
Either Too Young or Too Old” it’s éalled, 
and Joe, it ought to make you feel good, 
because it really tells how the girls feel. 


Frank Loesser (“Jingle, Jangle, Jingle,” 


“Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 


Bette Davis drew one too old 











A Few Drops 


At First Sniffle 
or Sneeze 








eur Developing ™ 





The instant you put Vicks Va-tro-nol 
in your nose it goes to work—right 
where most colds start. It aids nature’s 
defenses and helps prevent many 
colds from developing if used in time 

. WHAT’S MORE—when a head cold 
stuffs you up, Va-tro-nol relieves dis- 
tress 3 ways—(1) shrinks swollen 
membranes, (2) relieves irritation, (3) 
helps clear clogged nasal passages. 


You'll like the re- 

sults! Follow direc- VICKS 

tions in folder. 

VA-TRO-NOL 
CHILDREN’S COLDS 
To relieve miseries—rub (ye yVy |. 
VicksVapoRub thoroughly feseag) | 4 


on throat, chest, back and 
CKS 


let its time-tested poultice- 
vapor action go to work! VapoRus 
FROM YOU TO YOUR 
OPINION-FORMING FRIENDS— 


-AN IMPORTANT GIFT 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


(See Page 107) 


Ot COURSE, WERE 
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We like the e 
e spacious 


FOOMsS—-€Xe 
cellent service — and 
ideal location. 


Reluedere 


and 


The Dennison Handy Helper Says: 
“PLAN TO BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS REGULARLY 
eee AND STICK TO IT” 








Acme 
Princess Pat: At 18, Patrice 
Munsel of Spokane, Wash., has every- 
thing a budding prima donna’s heart 
desires. To debut this season as the 
youngest star ever signed by the Met- 
ropolitan, the coloratura last week 






tract with S. Hurok which guarantees 
her $120,000. 





tion,” etc.) wrote the words and Arthur 
Schwartz the music. 

Composed for the Bette Davis movie 
“Thank Your Lucky Stars,” “They’re 
Either Too Young or Too Old” was slow 
getting started because the Petrillo ban 
kept it off phonograph records and the juke 
boxes, but it’s in high now—third in sheet- 
music sales, and by last week it had climbed 
— to sixth place on Your Hit Parade. 

See what I mean? 


I'm either their first breath of spring 

Or else I'm their last little fling 

l either get a fossil or an adolescent pup 

l either have to hold him off or have to 
hold him up* 


So remember, “I'll never, never fail ya, 
while you are in Australia, or out in the 
Aleutians, or off among the Rooshians.”* 

I'll Wait for You, 


Mary 


Bach, Beethoven, and Business 


The difference between an Esterhazy 
Prince and Ira A. Hirschmann is chiefly 
the difference between Hungary in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
the United States of America in the twen- 


ee 


"Used by permission of M. Witmark & Sons, 
t 1948. 





































also signed a three-year concert con- | 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


aS 
‘‘Mafiana” is bad doctrine for business. 


Tomorrow ... next month... next year... new problems 
will be banging at your door. Meet them as they come. 
Today’s problems must be met now. 


Financing is one potential problem that underlies all indus- 
trial activities. You must have adequate working capital to 
insure successful operation. With taxes at an all time peak, 
“adequate” may well: mean “more operating cash than ever 
before.” 


Whether you are producing for military or for essential 
civilian needs, we can definitely help you establish your 
business in an improved cash and credit position. 


We have successfully engineered financing programs for 
thousands of concerns in many lines of industry. In some 
cases, they have been required to meet standard situations. 
In others, the financing has been needed for special situations 
... for the purchase of a partner’s interests . . . or of a sub- 
sidiary company ... or for the sale of a business. 


Our service is both flexible and non-restrictive . . . without 
red tape or interference with management. 


Write for information about the various plans available. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 


Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 











San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 





Army Hospitals 


TOMORROW 
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In 
Milk Plants 





RESIN BAKING COATINGS! You probably know that food handling 
equipment and containers have been made in the past from non- 
corrodible metal alloys, and that these alloys have been “drafted” for 
other, more critical wartime service. But, the Medical Corps’ con- 
tainers that travel in hospital food carts are providing a satisfactory 
replacement for these now scarce alloys, thanks to a lining made from a 
BAKELITE Resin Baking Finish. 

This is only one small phase of the great and vital job that coatings 
based on BAKELITE Synthetic Resins are doing today. But it is indic- 
ative of the important place these coatings will assume in our every- 
day lives, when plastic materials are again available for consumer needs. 

Keep in touch with Bakelite Plastics Headquarters, for the hun- 
dreds of wartime applications and developments that you should know 
about, and their adaptation to your essential products. And write for 
booklet 17P, “A Simplified Guide to Bakelite Plastics” as an aid t 
your postwar plans. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, NY. 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 


The word “Bobelite” ond the Symbol ore re 
identifying products (oe) of Bekele Corperoton 
e e 
Synthetic Keoine- 


¢ d trade morks 
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tieth. The Esterhazys, rich - Hungarian 
noblemen who lived in castles, hired people 
like Joseph Haydn to play in their draw. 
ing rooms and satisfy theig passion for 
chamber music. To satisfy his own, equal 
passion for the same kind of musical eso. 
terica, Hirschmann—one of Manhattan’s 
most brilliant young department-store ex. 
ecutives—organized the New Friends of 
Music. Only a limited few were invited to 
hear the Esterhazy concerts. Hirschman, 
on the other hand, lets the general public 
in on his fun. 

Since Hirschmann is not as rich as a 
prince, the New Friends of Music is run 
as a self-supporting—though non-profit- 
making—institution. Tickets are sold by 
subscription to anybody who applies early 
enough. And so many people have wanted 
to be New Friends that, since the organiza- 
tion was founded in 1936, it has begun 
each season with its. sixteen Town Hall 
concerts practically sold out—a miracle of 
the concert world, considering the circum- 
stances involved. 


Rvu.es oF THE CHAMBER: Those cir- 
cumstances are the Hirschmann ideas 
about how such a group should be run— 
and Hirschmann here means also Mrs. 
Hirschmann, who is the concert pianist 
Hortense Monath. Brilliantly educated 
abroad, she is an artist with uncompromis- 
ing (and somewhat spartan) principles 
about music. 

As for the New Friends, to begin with, 
the organization concentrates on chamber 
music, instead of popularizing its offerings 
with familiar bits of symphony or opera. 
Furthermore it reverses the usual concept 
of concert promotion by insisting that the 
composer’s works are more important than 
the box-office attraction of the interpreter. 
Thus the best and not necessarily the most 
famous artist is chosen to play whatever - 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, or Schubert is 
selected for the season’s scrutiny. Some- 
times, of course—as in the case of Feuer- 
mann, Schnabel, or Hess—the best is also 
the most famous. 

Nor is a New Friend allowed to be very 
sociable ata concert. Silence is sacred; ap- 
plause after movements prohibited, bou- 
quet-bowing banned, and _intermissions 
out. Even this was not revolutionary 
enough for the Hirschmanns. Tickets, when 
sold by subscription, average only 66 cents 
each, since it is a Hirschmann principle 
that quality is not necessarily measured 
by price. Managers said it couldn’t be 
done, but it has, as a quick glance at the 
published financial statements will readily 
show. “We believe in exposing everything, 
says Hirschmann, “from the music to the 
finances.” The current season, which 
gan last week, opened with the house Jam- 
packed and exactly every seat sold out in 
advance. 


Prince or Concert: This success 1s 
extremely gratifying to Hirschmann, for it 
justifies his faith that the American has a 
higher intelligence quotient than he 1 
given credit for. Now 41, Hirschmann him- 
self is a remarkable example of the Amer- 








THE MISSING MAN 


is today often the MISSING WOMAN 


S WOMEN replace men on war 

production lines, absences 

from work, caused by sickness, 
continue to be serious. 


In fact, illness keeps a million 
workers off the job every day. 
That means the loss of a week’s 
output in a year. At least half 
these absences are traced to con- 
tagions such as the common cold. 


Sanitary washrooms well equip- 
ped with soap, hot water and in- 
dividual tissue towels greatly help 
to check contagions—by encour- 
aging frequent and thorough 
“‘wash-ups” by employees. 

Such washrooms are “Health 
Zones,” where contagion-causing 


germs are banished. Your em- 
ployees will appreciate these 
thoughtful provisions for their 
health and comfort. 


The Scott Washroom Advisory Service — 


can help make your washrooms 
“Health Zones” 


On request:a survey will be made 
by the Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service. It may suggest many 
washroom improvements to help 
cut down the number of “Missing 
Men” in your plant. 


If you provide ScotTissue 
Towels, it will suggest ways to 
prevent waste, so that other com- 
panies can share the supply. Our 
educational material reminds 


 SCOTTISSUE TOWELS BS 


STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 


workers that 
one ScotTissue 
Towel dries 
completely. 


In fact, a 
single ‘‘Soft- 
Tuff’ScotTissue ein eal 
Towel can ab- KS aw2arccsea 
sorb twice the water left on hands 
after washing. And it has ten 
times more rub strength than 
previous ScotTissue Towels,. 
though soft as ever. 


Write for our Health Is Ammu- 
nition, Too booklet and posters 
—proven aids in establishing a 
sound health program. 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
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From ‘‘Thurber’s Men, Women and Dozgs’’ (Harcourt, Brace) 


“What have you done with Dr. Millmoss?” 


ican patron of the arts, 1943 model. As a 
businessman, he started out in Newark as 
a $15-a-week clerk and progressed succes- 
sively (with a bigger office each time) to 
Lord & Taylor, Saks Fifth Avenue, and 
Bloomingdale’s, of which he is now a vice 
president. Besides being president of the 
New Friends of Music, he sits on the 
Board of Higher Education, is a trustee of 
the University in Exile, and is a pioneer in 
the future commertial uses of television 
and frequency modulation. 

Although he studied piano at the Pea- 
body Institute in Baltimore, Hirschmann 
no longer plays much because his wife is 
too good at the same thing. He’s in his 
element, though, when he’s planning fu- 
ture seasonal projects for the New Friends 
for, with a little discipline from Mrs. 
Hirschmann, they represent his own per- 
sonal chamber-music whims. This year, for 
example, the New Friends will present 
nothing but Beethoven, with such quartets 
as the Busch, Budapest, and Kolisch, and 
such artists as Joseph Szigeti, Claudio 
Arrau, and Lotte Lehmann. “Just like 
having sixteen ice-cream cones,” said 
Hirschmann, beaming in anticipation. 


Graphic House 
Some of Thurber’s best friends gre women 








That Thurber Woman 


Arrayed in all her Thurber- 
ish unloveliness, the “grim 
American woman” stood, sat, 
and reclined last week. James 
Thurber’s first full-dress car- 
toon book in eleven years was 
on the bookshelves and Ameri- 
ca’s most incredible artist saw 
it on its way with a roguish: 
“Some of my best friends are 
women.” 

Actually, only seventeen of 
the 205 cartoons deal specific- 
ally with the subject: “The 
War Between Men and Wom- 
en.” All, however, are com- 
muniqués from the same New 
Yorker magazine front. As ‘if 
it were none of his affair, Thur- 
ber explains that he cannot, 
possibly, draw a_ beautiful 
woman. The Thurber Woman (unlike 
Helen, his attractive wife, who is “lovely 
and sweet and darling” to the artist) is 
a fiercely aggressive female with the figure 
of a potato sack, a face which is a cross 
between a weasel’s and a swordfish’s, and, 
the final indignity, perfectly straight and 
stringy hair. (“If the American woman 
ever gets ‘War and Peace’ read,” says 
Thurber sourly, “it will be at the hair- 
dresser’s.”) She frowns grimly, smiles idi- 
otically, and leers loonily. She stalks the 
male, rules him, bewilders him, and even, 
once, murders him. In the latter case she 
explains happily to the inspector: “Well, 
you see, the story really goes back to 
when I was a teensy-weensy little girl.” 

The male, on the other hand, is a put- 
upon soul who has three characters. No. 1 
is the big, fat, gross fellow at whom the 
wife screams in desperation: “Why did I 
ever marry below my emotional level!” 
No. 2 is the little man with glasses and 
mustache who can_bark back at his wife: 
“Well, who made the magic go out of our 
marriage—you or me?” No. 8 is the sad, 





*This was rejected by The New Yorker 


“What are you up to now?’* 


droopy guy who protests mildly as the 
leering female carries him to the couch: 
“You’re going a bit far, Miss Blanchard.” 

Most New Yorker readers expect Thur- 
ber to look like one of his creations. In- 
stead they find a tall, thin, nervous man 
with untidy gray hair and a mustache. 
Thurber’s spiritual affinity is admittedly 
with male No. 3. His own favorite car- 
toon, however, concerns'a strange square 
animal which he claims is a hippopotamus. 
Beneath the coy-looking creature lie a 
man’s pipe, hat, and shoe. In front the 
grim woman demands: “What have you 
done with. Dr. Millmoss?” 

At 48 Thurber is almost blind. When 
he was 6, his eldest brother shot an arrow 
through his left eye. Not only was that 
eye lost completely, but when it was treat- 
ed the other became sympathetically in- 
fected to such an.extent that doctors 
couldn’t understand how it retained its 
vision. “There must be an amiable God,” 
says Thurber, “who shad it in mind for me 
to do these drawings and is not opposed 
to them.” 

Three years ago, however, the right eye 
had to undergo five operations for a 
cataract. As a result, Thurber could draw 
only on a 4- by 3-foot easel and: even then 
he hardly knew what he was doing. Then, 
three months ago, he heard about the 
Zeiss Loop, a new magnifying helmet de- 
veloped for precision workers. With its aid 
he can now draw even details on a 2- by 
114-foot paper. His eye has improved 
some too, but there is still a moving blue 
spot directly in front of the vision. “It 
sometimes takes the shape of Hoover or 


La Guardia,” Thurber mourns, “but never 


any beautiful women. I’m really trying to 
see Betty Grable.” 

The doctors allow him to make only two 
drawings a day, and these he does swiftly 
and surely in five minutes each. In addi- 
tion, he is working on a second children’s 
book (the first, out in September, sold 
12,000 copies in six weeks) and a play 
about The New Yorker. He works long 
and hard over these last and deems him- 
self an author, not an artist. In fact, he 
declares, he started to draw as relaxation 
from writing and had turned out some 
2,000 sketches before he thought of print. 
ing them. “I never took an art lesson, 

















WAR-WORKER 





and fecord Lreaktr 


Coal wears no uniform. 


It goes off to the wars in the same garb in 
which it sees the light of day. 


It needs no training, no fundamental 
change to ready it for its job — and it goes 
to work with equal readiness in small 
family grate or modern, super-efficient, 
monster industrial furnace. 


And, for all its man-made difficulties, coal 
itself is doing its full part to help win the 
war. 


It was on the job when the first bomb hit 
Pearl Harbor, and will still be there when 
the last fighting man-steps off the train at 
his home station." 


Today it develops more power — hauls 


more trains—warms more homes, offices 
and buildings—turns more wheels—gener- 
ates more light and power than any other 
fuel—and does it at lower cost. 


Though the armed forces and other war 
industries have drawn some 70,000 
trained men from the mines, more coal 
was brought to the surface in 1942 than in 
any previous year. 


Again in 1943, the first nine months of 
the year set a new record for coal produc- 
tion, topping any like period in history. 


Coal is “‘public energy No. 1,”’ now as in 
the past—and those who produce it work 
shoulder to shoulder with other American 
industries in an honest effort to meet their 
every obligation as employers, as sup- 
pliers to the public—and as good citizens. 


BACK THE ATTACK ° with WAR BONDS 


_Brrupanous COAL 


60 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N.Y. 








OILGEAR 


n this rotary costing 
machine Oilgear Fluid 
Power solved 4 aiffi 


cult design problems 





and where it stops 


only Oilgear knows 


NE of the many places in 

which Oilgear Fluid Power 
has been applied to solve long- 
standing power application prob- 
lems has been on the drives of 
paper-making machines. Here it 
has provided the means of closely 
synchronizing many motions so 
that the fragile web of paper un- 
der manufacture can be handled 
at much higher speeds without 

rupture. 

' Qilgear Fluid Power has sup- 
plied the now-it-can-be-done 
happy ending to many another 
long story of getting machinery 
to do the seemingly impossible. 
Among the many functions it 





provides are steplessly variable 
speed control of a moving mem- 
ber ... traverse and return at 
different speeds ... . exact syn- 
chronizing of intricate sequences 
or cycles . . . a combination of 
straight-line and rotary motions. 

It is almost certain that you 
will find a solution to your ma- 
chine design problem in the ver- 
satility of Oilgear Fluid Power 
and the long experience of Oil- 
gear engineers with hundreds of 
companies building machines 
and mechanisms of widely diver- 
sified use. Now is the time to find 
out. The Oilgear Company, 1302 
W. Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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he says, “and I’m glad that I didn’t. God, 
but artists are dumb.” (THuRBER’s Mey, 
Women anv Doss. 211 pages. Preface by 


Dorothy Parker. Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 


Nancy’s Panties ‘ 


Dainty white amid a vast amount of 
faded Confederate frippery, two pairs of 
handkerchief-linen young ladies’ drawer 
(cirea 1890) reposed last week at the 
Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va. Qn 
each fastidious pantie was embroidered the 
name “Nancy,” and the museum ap. 
nounced sedately that they were “at. 
tributable to Lady Astor,” once Nancy 
Langhorne of Virginia. 

The donor of the drawers was Mr. 
Charles E. Bolling of Richmond, a former 
president-general of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, who once, on an off- 





: British Combine 
Nancy never heard such nonsense 


cial trip to Seattle, was described by the 
local ‘press as “a pure and unadulterated 
Southerner, with an accent like a com 
pone.” Mrs. Bolling acquired the drawers 
from an elderly teacher who died not long 
ago in an Old Ladies’ Home and who said 
that Nancy once was her pupil. 


{The Richmond Times-Dispatch head: 
lined: “Fancy Nancy’s Panties May Be 
Langhorneiana.” 


q In London Lady Astor, now 64, sniffed: 


“TI never heard such nonsense.” 
{ Mrs. Bolling was aghast at the pub- 
licity. 


{ The museum did not put the panties ot 
public view. “There has been quite enoug 
said about this matter already,” an offic 


snapped. 
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The story of a master weaver... 





EVER WATCH a garden spider at work? It's no beauty 
itself but what it can do in producing beauty! It 
weaves filaments of silk—silk it made itself—into 
strands 100 times finer than human hair, yet stronger 
than its equivalent in steel! 

And because of its inexhaustible energy, it often 
completes an entire web in 30 or 40 minutes. This high- 
Speed production requires extraordinary coordination 


of all 8 legs as the spider balances and guides the 


silken filaments into patterns of geometric perfection. 
But if you think Nature can’t be equalled, here’s one 


Me Conomatic in 12 seconds per piece com- 
WG bperations, one of which comprises drilling 


an eccentric hole without stopping the spindle. Oper- 
ating 140 hours a week, Cone Multiple Spindle Auto- 
matic Lathes are today turning out millions of’ shell 
bodies and precision parts for guns, tanks, airplanes. 

In peacetime, the mass production of metal parts is 
an economic necessity...in wartime, a military neces- 
sity. That’s why the Cone Multiple Spindle Automatic 
Lathe, one of the key production machines of peace- 


‘time industry, is of such vital importance in wartime. 


In the peace to come, Cone Multiple Spindle Auto- 
matic Lathes will be used in many operations for pro- 
duction 10 times faster than is 
methods now in use. 7a 
help in the weg 


E Automatic Machine Company, 
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War Dog No. 1 


The champion returned from the induc- 





tion center like a whipped dog. He had - 


been rejected—a 4-F because he was a 
pre-Pearl Harbor great-grandfather, too 
old, and too small. But he was determined 
to do his share in the war effort. 

So it occurred to Ch. Nornay Saddler, 
kingpin of the smooth-haired fox terriers 
and winner of 59 best-in-show prizes, to 
create a war job for himself—a Dogs for 
Defense job. He became the first member 
of the War Dog Fund—the dogs behind 
the dogs in front of the guns—and began 
recruiting other 4-Fs: Their entry fees into 
the home-front army covered the “process- 
ing” expenses of the fighting K-9 Corps 
(NEwsweEEkK, Feb. 15). 

The response was quick. After all, the 
four-footed animals had suffered the ten- 
year indignity of hearing Adolf Hitler 
called “the mad dog of Europe.” By last 
week Saddler had more than 20,000 4-F 
companions, and they had contributed well 
over $50,000 to the War Dog Fund. The 
most appealing application came from one 


“Hansel” Van Ness, who is now a pinup 


pup: 

“I regret that I am not eligible for active 
service with the armed forces. I am a 
dachshund. Can you imagine what insults 
I have suffered since the war began? At 
times I thought that I would jump. into 
the pool and end the whole thing. . . 
When we go walking, the wise guys around 
the town always sing out: ‘Hiya, Hitler,’ 
or: ‘Well, and how is Schicklgruber to- 
day?’ Boy, does that hurt! And me born 
right here in this country, right here in 
Jersey.” 


Doa-Stuppep Bonps: But Saddler wasn’t 
content to be just a recruiting agent. He 
also went on an exhibition tour, showing 
his perfectly developed body—18 pounds 
- of pure-bred dog, white with light brown 
and black markings, standing 1514 inches 
at the shoulder—in competition to raise 
$15,000 for war charities of which $4,200 
went to the War Dog Fund and $1,100 to 
the British War Victims Fund (a nat- 
uralized citizen, Saddler was born at 
Worksop, Nottinghamshire, England) . His 
stud fee, which used to be $100 before the 
war, has been upped to $500 and must go 
to a war charity or the Red Cross. 

A happy-go-lucky champ, Saddler lives 
at James M. Austin’s Catawba Farms on 
Long Island. The seven-year-old terrier 
hunts nonrationed rodents in his off hours, 
and pounds the pillow on his master’s bed. 
If Saddler thinks of it at all, the postwar 
world will have lower bushes, more rodents, 
and fewer rats. 


J Meantime, Saddler has been receiving 
happy news from the armed forces. Last 
week it was revealed that eight K-9s work 
nine-hour nightly tours of duty at La 
Guardia Field, N.Y. Trained to attack 
prowlers at the drop of a scent, the eight 
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International 
James-M. Austin and his champion 


are the only. soldiers at the post without 
dog tags—they’re tattooed on the legs. 
And a fortnight ago the first unit of dogs, 
Marines naturally, went into action on 
Bougainville. Scouts, messengers, and first- 
aid assistants, the devil dogs were 21 
Doberman pinschers and three anti-Fascist 
German shepherds. ; 


Better Bettors 


Phenomenon of the 1943 turf, the New 
York State flat-racing season hit the wire 
with a rush last week. After 189 days of 
racing, the horses pulled to a halt at Ja- 
maica, rounding out the most fabulous 
period in the Empire State. 

When the nags were first saddled last 
spring, the national outlook for racing was 
black. Track operators all over the country 
had shut their stables. Since then, the New 
York railbirds at Jamaica, Aqueduct, and 
Belmont Park have set new records by 
flinging their money recklessly into the 
maws of the Iron Men of pari-mutuel bet- 


. ting. A $2,000,000 daily handle (once a 


record) became as commonplace as an 
estimated 3,500,000 racing fans shoved 
more than $280,000,000 across the board. 
The success in New. York, which netted 
the state some $14,000,000 in revenue, 
heartened others, and Jast week the tracks 
were opening, or preparing to open, 
throughout the nation. 


G English race horses are tightening their 
saddle belts and preparing for the draft 
under the British watchword of “austerity, 
utility, necessity.” The prize most British 
thoroughbreds won this year wasn’t hay, 
it was oats and a chance to race again. 

new regulation forbids 1944 racing to (1) 
five- and six-year-old horses which have 
not won a race since they were two, oF 
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res wasn’t much of the present 
U.S.A. mapped in the geographies 
back on November 20, 1850, when the 
first train steamed forth on what today is 
part of The Milwaukee Road. 


Many of our mighty cities of the west . 


and northwest were then mere outposts. 
And eleven years were to pass bafons 
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the war between the States began. 

The little five-mile railroad of 1850 
has grown into an 11,000-mile transcon- 
tinental transportation system. Through 
wars and rumors of wars, depressions and 
years of great development and prosper- 
ity, The Milwaukee Road has written its 
share of American history. 
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GRE rai gs Duhon He SUPERIOR 
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Scene in Civil War Days 


Today all that our free America means 
is being challenged. And we of The 
Milwaukee Road, in concert with the rest 


of the nation, are helping to fling back 
that challenge. 


We are being called on to move more 
and more freight and passengers every 
day. We are keeping vital war traffic 
flowing uninterruptedly over our long 
supply line from the east and middle 
west to Washington and Oregon ports— 
and through the Omaha and Kansas City 
gateways to California and Texas ports. 

Our friends and patrons —both pas- 
sengers and shippers — are co-operating 
to the limit. They, as well as we, know 
the urgency of the situation and the im- 
portance of the job we all have to do. 


‘THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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Lady Elgin—19 jewels. 
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Lord Elgin—21 jewels. 


AND PEACE WILL BRING NEW ELGINS 
—MORE PRECISE, MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER! 


ORD AND LADY ELGIN watches 

cE embody a loveliness of style and 

a tradition for accuracy unique in fine 

_ watchmaking. If your jeweler does 

not have just the Elgin model you 

want, we ask you to be patient. Un- 

til victory, the creation of fine pre- 

cision instruments for war will be 
Elgin’s first assignment. 


ELGIN 


BACK OUR FIGHTING MEN— 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


‘LISTEN IN—“THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN”—CBS, SATURDAYS, 7 P. M., E. W. T. 
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will overwhelm our enemies 
on the battle front! Im- 
proved materials handling 
with ELECTROLIFT, the 
lees, worm-drive elec- 
tric hoist, will help accel- 
erate production. 
ELECTROLIFT worm- 
drive electric hoists are built of finest materials 
le 


and will of ble and 
reliable pec re ae dependa' 
to 
e f seer sentarieto Senin Upiaye 


EcecrroLirr, Inc. 


30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ELECTROLIFT 











GIVE THE YEAR-LONG GIFT 
OF NEWSWEEK THIS CHRISTMAS 
(See Page 107) 








SMOKING TOO MUCH? 
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Filter CIGARETTE HOLDER 
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“SMOKE ALL YOULIKE oe. 


4 Balyy NY 
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placed second or third in a race of a mile 
or over this year, (2) four-year-olds which 
have never placed, and (3) seven-year-old 
nags or older. The equine has-beens are 
subject to a draft for farm work and will 
have to get along on hay. 


q A double-header at Rockingham Park in 
Salem, N.H., Nov. 11, for the National 
War Fund featured the Lady Bountiful 
Purse, a five-furlong race for girls in riding 
silks. In the stretch duel, June Reardon, 
18, coaxed her mount, Double B, a length 





Associated Press 
Jockey June Reardon, winner 


‘and a half ahead of the favored Meadow 


Dew, ridden by Lila Phillips, 16-year-old 
daughter of Lyle Phillips, former Andover 
coach. Double B paid $9.80 for a $2 ticket. 


‘The Football Parade 


Most of the 36,331 Columbus fans 
walked out of Ohio Stadium last Saturday 
thinking the game had ended in a tie: 


Ohio State 26, Illinois 26. Even the two © 


teams left the field when the unofficial 
final gun sounded. In the Sunday papers, 
however, the score read: OS.U. 29, Ill- 
nois 26. An unnoticed offside had been 
called on the last play. The teams re- 
turned twelve minutes later and, in the 
few seconds left, John Stungis, 17-year- 
old substitute quarterback, calmly booted 
a field goal from the Illini 25-yard line. 
North Carolina had a successful jaunt 
to Philadelphia for the upset of the day. 
The Tar Heels nosed out Pennsylvania 
9-6. Notre Dame steamed by Northwest- 
ern 25-6. The Army Mule whinnied past 
the Sampson Naval Goat 16-7. The Yale 
Bulldog ripped the Princeton Tiger 27-6 
The Navy Goat gored the toothless Co- 
lumbia Lion 61-0. And the Texas Long- 
horns stampeded Texas Christian’s Horned 
Frogs 46-7, with even the Texas 4-foot-Il 
waterboy, Billy Andrews, scoring. 
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QUIZ QUESTION: 
¥ What is a post-war 


“dream home ? 




















RCT 


A lot of us are living in our post-war “dream 
homes’ right now. We wouldn't move for a 
million! But we're going to fix ‘em up after the 
war with new materials war has brought— 
sturdy Gold Bond Insulation Board for example, 
used in hundreds of military barracks. 
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Millions of homes, stores, restaurants are 
going to be built after the war, providing work 
for millions of hands. Other millions Gre going 
to be remodeled, brought up to date with Gold 
Bond's more than 150 wall and ceiling products 
from 21 plants that can reconvert to peacetime 
products. almost overnight. - 


































































This good looking product for walls and ceil- 
ings comes in many pleasing colors and surface 
finishes. Nails up over old cracked plaster, 

. needs no further decoration, provides effective 
insulation. Lets you remodel within the smallest 
budget by doing over one room at a time. 
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BUILD BETTER WITH % 


Gold Bond 


EvergThing -for walle 5 collngg 


You can have a “dream home” all right after 
the war! It may be the one you're living in now 
plus a Gold Bond beauty treatment, or it may 
be all new. The best way is to start laying up 
the cash for it now—United States War Bonds! 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, New York. 
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Imitated — but never 
equalled is this grand 
old Drink of the South. 
Its hearty goodness, full- 
bodied flavor and subtly 
exciting cheeriness re- 
main distinctively 
Southern Comfore! 
Served straight as a liq- 
ueur or mixed, makes 
any drinka better drink. 
Avoid imitations; insist 
on genuine Southern 
Comfort. 


FULL 100 PROOF 
LIQUEUR 
Southern Comfort 
goes further and 
gives new piquancy 
and zest to your fa- 
vorite dri: Try 
making an Old 
Fashioned, Man- 
hattan or Hi-Ball 
with Southern’ 
Comfort. You will 
be pleasantly sur- 

prised. 





Colorfully illustra 
- fnew 32-page book, telling high: 
ly interesting story of ‘historic: 
drinking vessels. Write. us for 
free copy. 
Sold at better bars, hotels and pac ote = 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO, 











SEE PAGE 107 
FOR TODAY’S MOST 
APPROPRIATE GIFT SUGGESTION 


| BLOOMINGTON 


A COMMUNITY WITH ROOTS! 


Material advantages, alone, are not enough to 
insure the happiness of workers’ and their fami- 
lies. Bloomington has these other advantages, too 
=the ones that give a community roots. Blooming- 
ton has 58 churches; 11 elementary Public Schools; 
1 Public High School; 4 elementary Parochial 
Schools; 1 Parochial High School; |! University in 
Bloomington proper; 1 University in its adjoining 
suburb, Normal. 














AGRICULTURAL 
WEALTH 


INDUSTRIAL 
WEALTH 


Weite for FREE Booklet 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Diary Before the Fact 


When Neville Chamberlain, umbrella 
and hat in hand, went to Munich in the 
fall of 1938, The London News Chronicle 
sent along its ace diplomatic correspond- 
ent, Vernon Bartlett. For twenty years 
since the last war, Bartlett had watched 
from a ringside seat the futile efforts of 
diplomats to avert a second world con- 
flict. He had covered the Paris Peace 
Conference for Reuters, roamed the Con- 
tinent thereafter for The Daily Herald, 
The London Times, and the British Broad- 
casting Corp., and had served for ten 
years as director of the League of Na- 
tions secretariat in London. In between, 
he made two lecture trips to the United 
States, visited China, and the Spanish 
Loyalist front, wrote several books, and 
founded The World Review, British for- 
eign-affairs publication. 

From his Munich assignment, Bartlett 
returned disillusioned and angry. In a by- 
election at Bridgewater, Somerset, he chal- 
lenged Chamberlain’s Munich deal on an 
Independent ticket. Liberals, Laborites, 
and bolting Conservatives gave him a 
whopping victory. Since then, Bartlett 
has divided his time between Westminster 
and Fleet Street. In the latter, American 
and British newspapermen regard him as 
perhaps the best-informed, most brilliant 
journalist in Britain. 

Last week, Bartlett, who is a 5-foot-7, 











rotund, and gray-haired dynamo weighing 
196 pounds, had turned his heavy, horn- 
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Two.who see the shape of things to come: Bartlett and H. G. Wells 


rimmed spectacles on postwar world poli- 
tics. His “Diary of the Future,” a serial- 
ized version of his forthcoming book 
(“Tomorrow Always Comes”) appearing 
in the American liberal weekly The Na- 
tion, was anything but comforting, yet 
nonetheless instructive to internationalists 
of roseate views and hues. 


PREVIEW OF THE Enp: Briefly, Bartlett’s 
scenario for the closing days of the war 
is this: On June 30, 194? (elsewhere he 
has predicted the probable end of the 
war in mid-1944), the German Army in 
Southern Austria surrenders. In Poland, 
France, Belgium, and other Nazi-occupied 
countries revolts quickly flare; in Germany 
chaos. On July 9, a mustacheless Hitler, 
trying to flee Germany in a plane, is 
recognized by workmen who dump him 
into a vat of molten metal. (Bartlett, who 
has been in the same room with Hitler 
three times, once rued: “I never did any- 
thing about it.”) On the day of Hitler’s 
death, Géring commits suicide before the 
shrine to his first wife in Karinhall, his 
palatial home outside Berlin. On July 12 
Goebbels is arrested in flight at Frank- 
furt. By July 18 the war is practically over 
and so is the cheer in Bartlett’s diary. 

His vision of the shaping of peace is & 
gloomy one of British, American, a 
Russian friction, rising selfish nationalism 
among the smaller nations, tussles with 
hunger and disease, and resurgent isola- 
tionism in the United States. Some of the 
-more dire jeremiads: 


Jury: Churchill demobilizes some Brit- 
ish soldiers of long service who are ni 
in home industries; immediately the cry 
goes up in the United States Congress 
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A “Dauntless” takes off on AEROLS* 
serial- K 
book 


sling Nemesis of the nipponese navy, the Douglas “Dauntless” 


2 Na- is one of the world’s hardest hitting dive bombers. 
59 yet : : 
nalists Because this outstanding pland is equipped with Aerols, 


it performs with effortless ease the exacting job of taking 
tlett’s “ : i 
e war 
‘¥ = Aerols for the “Dauntless” and other aircraft are pouring 


ny in in ever increasing quantities from our production lines. 
ied Our new plant is the largest in the world solely devoted 


many to the manufacture of this essential aviation product. 
Hitler, 


qe CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC AEROL, INC. 
-, who : Wholly owned subsidiary of The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Hitler EUCLID 17, OHIO 
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‘itler’s 
re the 
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off or landing on an aircraft carrier. 
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Mrl-hl... that 
wonderld! BRIGGS / 
Ww? 





Taking the play from old loves in pipe 
tobacco is a Briggs specialty. For the 
irresistible “come hither” of its won- 
derful aroma is just the curtain raiser 
to taste-joys a man never gets enough 
of. Here’s why: Briggs is cask-mellowed 
for years—longer than many costly 
blends. So every golden crumb of its 
choice tobaccos is bursting with glori- 
ous flavor, with gentle, full-bodied bliss, 
with—oh, shucks, just fry it! Buy a 
package of Briggs today. 
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Newsweek Bldg.,152W.42ndSt., NewYork 18,N.Y. 





ELECTRONIC HEARING AID 


brings back a world of sound 


Iti Not Too Late 


You still can send Christmas Gifts of 


NEWSWEEK’S 
BATTLE BABY 


to men and women of our armed 
forces overseas, in time for Christ- 
mas delivery. 


This special overseas edition of 
Newsweek is sent to the fighting 
fronts by first class mail, and each 
of your Battle Baby gifts is an- 
nounced by a gift card inscribed 
with your name, 


IN THE PACIFIC 


$3.50 a year 


' Mail your orders today. 
(Please enclose remittance.) js “ ‘ 
your job will be easier 
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that he is leaving America to fight Japan 


alone . . . Ribbentrop and Papen offer to 
form a new German government and pro. 
pose peace “terms” envisaging Allied co. 
operation with the German army against 
the Russian “menace” . . . Himmler finds 
refuge in Argentina and Britain is irked 
by reports that America is reluctant to 
press for his extradition in deference to the 
good-neighbor policy . . . Russia’s attitude 
becomes less assuring; her armies intend to 
control territory from Danzig to Istanbul 
. . . She is suspicious of Anglo-American 
deals with “the same old bunch of land- 
owning aristocrats” in Hungary, “where a 
revolution has been overdue for a genera- 
tion.” When American soldiers must fire 
on rioting German workmen, isolationists, 
Russophobes, Russophiles, Anglophobes, 
and Anglophiles unite in demanding that 
United States troops be returned home. 


Avcust: Russia remains cool to co- 
operation with British and American 
troops in occupying Germany . . . “Polish 
influenza” rages in Southeastern Europe 
. . . British and American policy suffers 
from having cultivated different sets of 
Free Hungarians, Free Germans, Free Ital- 
ians, and so on, during the war . . . Ameri- 
can correspondents are disturbed by An- 
glo-American friction in Allied occupied 
countries . . . Prostitution is growing in 
Germany; the women prefer a cake of soap 
to a bundle of Reichmarks. 


Bartlett frankly admits his imaginary 
happenings are depressing. “So they will 
be, unless we in the great democracies 
prove worthy of our system of govern 
ment. They constitute a cautionary tale 
. . .” He would welcome being a false 
prophet; but those who recalled his pre 
war predictions shuddered. Too often, he 
had been right before the event. 


Justice on AP 


The government’s long antitrust action 
against the Associated Press reached the 
collective-bargaining stage last week. The 
Department of Justice filed with a three- 
man Federal Court in New York the pro- 
posed decrees which it designed to bring 
the AP’s membership by-laws into line 
with that court’s recent decision holding 
them monopolistic. 

First the court was asked: (1) To de- 
clare null and void AP membership provi- 
sions which sharply limit admission of 
newspapers which would compete directly 
with any of the association’s 1,247 existing 
members; (2) to restrain permanently the 
AP members from substituting any rule, 
practice, or understanding which would 
have the same effect. These proposed judg- 
ments coincided squarely with the courts 
decision last month (Newsweek, Oct. 18). 
This struck down the AP’: 10 per cent 
rule under which, for example, The Chi- 
cago Tribune could have exacted from the 
suit’s instigator, The Chicago Sun, an i- 
itiation fee equal to one-tenth of The 
Tribune’s total AP assessments since 1900. 

At that time the court also declared iF 
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Heavy bombs—vital cargo of war 
headed for naval action—are 
loaded safely, held securely in 
transit by Evans Utility Loader. 











Odd-shaped, uncrated farm ma- 
chinery, double the ordinary load, 
is held firmly by Evans Utility 
Loader, rolls safely to destination. 











song of the rails! 


The throaty bark of a whistle pierces the still, cold air; 


sparks fly skyward, lights flicker; a rush and a roar, 


the clickety-click of speeding wheels on ribbons of 


steel .. . a long, shadowy form rolls through the night 
... it’s the song of the rails! 


Transporting precious cargoes of men, materials and 

munitions . . . in a ceaseless parade across the nation... 

erican railroads are a mighty force in the fight for 
eedom. 


And in this great network of wartime transportation 
. the Evans Utility Loader is playing an important role. 

0 railroads and shippers it brings a new efficiency to 
the ordinary box car . . . permits loading from end to 
‘end—top to bottom . . . adds an average of 14 more 
payload per car. 


3 Freight . . . odd shapes, sizes and weights ... without ” 





dunnage or crating . . . is held firmly protected against 
vibration and shock . . . all slack is removed. 


Damage in transit is eliminated ... cost of cargo 
handling reduced by the Utility Loader. It modernizes 


box cars! 


* * * 
Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 


PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 
Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts ¢ Tank and Automotive Heating and 
Ventilating Equipment ¢ Evanoil Water Heaters e Aircraft Engine Mounts ¢ Airplane 














Landing Gear Beams « Battery Separators « Prefabricated Houses « Plywood « 
Skyloader ¢ Utility Loader e Auto Loader e Auto-Railer ¢ AutoStop e Stampings 












Puerto Rico knows fine rum 
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Q ‘86 PROOF . 
To enjoy the full flavor of Don Q Run, try its un- 
disgui oodness in a rum-and-soda, mixed drinks, 
or cocktails. Don — the most called-for quality 
rum in Puerto Rico, home of fine rums for centuries. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 
SOLE u. S. DistrisuTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 














PARATROOPERS! 

ES 
THEY GET 
THERE BY 


TIME 


The other side of 
the picture 


Making an advance hotel reser- 
vation these days oes you the 

eace of mind which comes with 

se he that there’s a good 
night’s sleep awaiting you. But 
what if your trip is called off 
and you me to cancel your 
reservation? We lose the revenue 
on an empty room—a room 
some tired traveler might have 
enjoyed. So won’t you remember 
both sides of the picture? Make 
an advance reservation to be sure 
you have a room...and if your 
visit is Peon filer cancel 








it to give the other fellow abreak, 
That's only good sportsmanship! 


All rooms have bath, shower, 
circulating ice-water and radio. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director 


Sivan Sair-weather or foul, the 
planes that carry U.S. Paratroopers find 
their objectives accurately—thanks in 
many cases to the Hamilton Master 
Navigation Watch. It’s a wartime ex- 
ample of Hamilton precision. 





HAMILTON The Watch of Ra 
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legal (1) membership rules governing the 
mutually exclusive exchange of local news 
among AP members and (2) the cartel 
agreement with Canadian Press (AP's 
counterpart in Canada) for a similar ex- 
change of news, unless AP membership 
rules were adequately amended to fit the 
decision. 

Now it was the AP’s turn. “The Old 
Lady” had 30 days to submit satisfactory 
admission rules. As in any bargaining, she 
will seek the best deal possible, which to 
her is retention of some controlling say on 
who her associates may be. Failing this, an 
appeal to the Supreme Court is virtually 
certain; but the best bet was that AP 
would become less clubby. 


rrr flee 
RADIO 


Ten Years of Radio City 


Nov. 11, besides being Armistice Day, 
was the tenth birthday of the NBC studios 
in Radio City, New York. The occasion 
found NBC’s hosts in a nostalgic rather 
than a gala mood. They held no celebra- 
tion, not even a special broadcast. They 
did reminisce, however, and in the process 
unearthed: 


The past ten years, about half the total 
life of network radio, have seen the growth 
of daytime soap operas, quiz shows, and 
audience-participation programs, all virtu- 
ally unknown when Radio City opened. 
One of the first big NBC studios, in fact, 
was equipped with a glass partition in 
front of the stage to prevent the audience 
from “interfering” with the actors. The 
few soap operas that were on the air in 
1933 were broadcast in the evening rather 
than during the day. 


{ Total number of broadcasts out of Radio 
City between 1933-43: an estimated 181,- 
500. In 1933, 49 per cent of NBC pro- 
grams originated in New York, as com- 
pared with 38.7 per cent now. A good part 
of this los§ represents shows which were 
transferred to Hollywood to use movie 
talent. 


{ In 1933 the network had 27 studios, with 
room left for eight more, of which five 
have since been constructed. Studio 8-H, 
most commodious in Radio City, was to 
provide space “from which even a three- 
ring circus could be broadcast.” Three- 
ring circuses are now picked up at the 
circus, while 8-H accommodates audiences 
of 1,200 at such programs as the NBC 
Symphony. 





q Early plans called for the arrangement 
of studios around the control room where 
the sounds emanating from orchestra, ac- 
tors, announcers, and sound effects men 
—each in their own room—were mixed. 
This was scrapped for the present all-in- 
one studio. 


q The second- and third-floor lobbies which 
adjoin the NBC and Blue studios are now 








MAGNESIUM 
PETROLEUM 
QUICKSILVER 
GOLD 
TUNGSTEN 
BORATES 
RUBBER 
LUMBER 
COTTON 
AND MANY MORE 


TERMINUS OF THREE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL- 
WAY SYSTEMS; of many truck lines serving the 
Coast over 2 ta miles of surfaced highways; 


terminus of four transcontinental bus lines; 
transcontinentaland coast-wise main airlines... 


ah a a Oakland Area is most favorably 
located for low-cost assembling of raw mate- 
rials and low-cost distribution of finished 
products to the Eleven Western States., 


8 nationally known manufacturers have 
eae here. Above is a section of industrial 

meryville, showing approaches to the world- 
famous San Francisco-Qakland Bay Bridge. 


/ 
almost at youn door, Jack!” 


“California alone produces more than sixty metals and mineral substances for industrial use...rubber and 
petroleum. ..lumber and cotton...steel and plastics...and many others...almost at your door. 


“And nearby states add to the list. In peacetime the Orient and South America discharge their raw mate- 
rials direct to Metropolitan Oakland Area’s deep-water terminals. You might even have a fireproof modern 
plant right there at the waterfront close to the docks. 


“Metropolitan Oakland Area is the highspot, the center of that whole amazing New West with its millions 
of new customers, new huge pool of skilled labor, its new industrial oppeeaniticn, and its mild climate 
favorable to maximum production. 


**Jack, you owe it to your stockholders to start planning for a factory out 
there right now for postwar operation.” 


“FACTS AND FIGURES” BOOKLET will be sent to any manufacturer 
interested in establishing a West Coast factory. If you will detail 
your requirements, we will compite a Confidential Special Survey, 
showing how and why Metropolitan Oakland Area is the most 
favorable location for your western operation. Why not work out 
all the preliminaries now, and be ready to let contracts for your 
- plant the minute the war ends? 34a 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
; 388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 
Mainland gateway to the X 


postwar markets of the Orient ~ 7 The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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so habitually crowded with’ radio actors 
and actresses that directors, fearing for 
their clothes if not their lives, actually 
gain entrance to the studios and offices 
through the back hallways. 


q Almost 5,000,000 people have taken the 
NBC “One Hour Escorted Studio-Tele- 
vision Tour” of Radio City, paying 55 
cents apiece individually or 40 cents in 
groups of ten or more. 


{ Other statistics: In 1933, music filled 
more than 66 per cent of air time; it now 
takes up only 35 per cent. Only 2 per cent 
of broadcast time was devoted to news 
ten years ago, as compared with 20 per 
cent now. In 1933 the NBC Red and Blue 
networks combined had 88 stations. To- 
day NBC has 141, and the Blue, recently 
sold, has 171. 


Weekly Grapevine 


Only a few of the 4,000 radio actors in 
New York have enough steady parts to 
make ends meet; the others drift from 
show to show doing “one-shots” and de- 
pend on a vague radio grapevine to keep 
posted on new openings. The grapevine 
was just a grapevine until seven weeks 
ago, when Leo Shull, the self-appointed 
head of an actors’ organization called 
‘ Genius, Inc., turned it into a new trade 
publication called Radio Cues. 

Radio Cues has two paid employes: 
Shull, executive editor, who takes the 
profits and is always broke and Peter Irv- 
ing, managing editor, chief reporter, and 
leg man, who gets $50 a week ($10 goes 
for phone calls) and on week ends returns 
to his old job of writing for pulps and 
comic books. The “publicity director,” the 
ambitious but unpaid Jerry Harris, -hawks 
the sheet at 10 cents a copy on street cor- 
ners in Radio City. The printing press is a 
mimeograph machine located in Shull’s 
basement. 

But Radio Cues, now a weekly, claims 
2,500 circulation, refuses advertising, and 
bridles at any attempt to interfere with its 
editorial content. Some of the latter: 


{ Who’s got a perfect Italian dialect kick- 


ing around loose? If it’s good and you're - 


a woman, take it to Jack Gunn at World 
Broadcasting. 


{ Who’s so broke he wants a porter’s job? 
WNEW needs one trés bad. 


{ Two juves, voice range 20-25, fluent Yid- 
dish for canned cliffhanger.* 


B Minus 


Don S. Elias, executive director of sta- 
tion WWNC, Asheville, N.C., told an 
advertising meeting in New York last week 
that he had been classified 5-B in the 
draft. Class 5-B, he explained, stands for 
“baldness, bifocals, bridgework, bay win- 
‘dow, and bunions.” 





*Translated: A recorded program that is not 
complete in one episode. 


MOVIES 





Good-Will Gift 


Millions of American officers and men 
have seen Lt. Col. Frank Capra’s “Why 
We Fight” series of United States Army 
documentary films as part of their regu- 
lar training. Civilian pressure, following 
previews, forced release to the public of 
“Prelude to War,” first, of the Capra series. 
Similar pressure now gives everyone a 
chance to see “The Battle of Russia.” 

Fifth in the series, and produced by 
Lt. Col. Anatole Litvak, the new film is 
easily the pick of an excellent crop. W. 
Averell Harriman, new Ambassador to the 
USS.R., thought enough of “The Battle 
of Russia” to take a print to Moscow; 
Winston Churchill requested its general 
release in England. In the United States 
the film reaches the screen through Holly- 
wood’s War Activities Committee and 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 

For reasons none too obscure, the pro- 
ducers have omitted any reference to the 
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Bolshevik revolution and political jd. 
ology. Conversely, an original sequence 
that justified Stalin’s seizure of buffe 
states on Russia’s western border has bee 
eliminated from the film’s present footage 
(Newsweek, Nov. 15). But in an ec. 
nomical 75 minutes’ running time, “The 
Battle of Russia” still contrives a stirring, 
informative picture of a people who haye 
always had to defend a far-flung land of 
_ natural resources from greedy neigh- 
rs. 

Maps animated in the Walt Disney stu. 
dio graphically illustrate why Russia has 
fought through the centuries; clips from 
Russia’s historical and documentary films 
show how the people have fought—from 
Alexander Nevsky’s defeat of the Teu- 
tonic Knights on frozen Lake Peipus in 
1242 to the amazing military achieve. 
ment of today. 

Russia has supplied the history and, 
with a little reluctant help from captured 
German cameramen, the greater part of 
this film. But it has taken the United 
States Army—with Capt. Anthony Veil 









































































































The Battle of Russia was over for one man of Stalingrad .. . 


































...and in some of the villages few were left al've to liberate 
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America’s Great New Source of Aluminum 


That was what America needed urgently, in 1941, and what America-at- 
war now counts on... a great mew source of aluminum. And “‘new"’ meant 
then, as it means now, something more than added plant facilities. It meant 
new blood in the aluminum industry . . . new foresight and initiative. 

@ That need was met. Reynolds put all it had into building its first huge 
plant . . . still the only plant in the country where bauxite comes in at one 
end, and aluminum sheet rolls out the other. What’s more, Reynolds foresaw 
the U-boat’s threat to foreign supply lines. ..deliberately planned to process 
high-silica domestic bauxite . . . and began mining it, right in Arkansas. 

e But that was only the beginning. As the world’s largest producer of 
aluminum foil, Reynolds had developed fabricating skills of vital military 
value. Soon Reynolds was producing not only hundreds of millions of 
pounds of aluminum . . . but turning out every kind of finished aircraft part, 
from ribs and struts to tailored ‘‘skins,’’ all ready for assembly lines! 

e Today, Reynolds engineers are helping to solve problems far beyond mere 
aluminum production. America’s new source of aluminum is proving to be 
. ..a source of new Leadership in Aluminum! 








eynolds aluminum starts here.Reynolds alone Rolling: This huge Reynolds hot mill rolls billets under Prefabrication; Router and Stack Drill Dept., part of a 
nore U.S. banxite than the yearly pre-war total. tremendous pressure into long sheets of aluminum alloy. 400,000 sq. ft. expansion in Reynolds Parts Div. plants. 





IMlustration from Walt Disney's Feature, 
“VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER,” Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky’s best-selling book. 


“*EANTASY OF FACTS... 


- World War I—a 25-pound bomb was news! Tossed by hand from an open plane, it 
raised its little cloud.of debris—and spoke of things to come, today’s huge blockbusters, 
which aré precision-released from giant bombers with devastating effect. ADEL assists in 
their delivery with highly- efficient hydraulic, electric and hydro- electric equipment. 
Smaller in size and lighter in weight, ADEL products save United Nations’ aircraft hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds; savings which, when multiplied.by the numerous missions 
each ship makes, mean millions of pounds of extra bombs to blast our enemies. With peace, 
ADEL will be the name not only of advanced aircraft equipment of the future but of new 


household and industrial work-savers which will be lighter, smaller, better toa degree PRECISION PRBDUCTS CORP. 
which defies comparison. After Victory—the ADEL-AGE. pecnbe ali gorncs 
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ler’s intelligent commentary and the really 
brilliant editing of Maj. William W.: C. 
Hornbeck and Lt. William A. Lyon—to 
turn out a far more effective good-will 
gift than the Russians, to date, have been 
able to fashion for themselves. 


I Get a Whipping 


Once upon a dreary time there was a 
pants presser (Red Skelton) who worked 
in the valet shop of a swanky hotel and 
fell in love with a beautiful and famous 
actress (Eleanor Powell). What with his 
weakness for borrowing the customers’ 
clothes between pressings, our hero has lit- 
tle (well, practically little) trouble mak- 
ing himself up to look like a gentleman 
who is in the dough. Cynically enough, this 
innocent deceit works up to a spite mar- 
riage between both parties; then, when Red 
uncovers a Nazi saboteur in Eleanor’s 
show, the grateful lady agrees he could be 
a husband in more than name only. 

This is the bedtime burthen of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s “I Dood It,” a title 
taken from the phrase Skelton made in- 
famous on the radio, and a plot taken from 
the parlor dramas of the early 90s. Held to 
a revealing light, the story candles like an 
ancient egg; on the other hand, M-G-M 
knows everything there is to know about 
scrambling omelets for the entertainment- 
hungry masses. By way of warning, you 
ought to be a pushover for Skelton’s simple 
whimsies. And by way of lagniappe, there 
is Eleanor Powell’s dancing, Jimmy Dor- 
sey’s interpretation of a catchy score, Lena 
Horne’s sultry singing, and Hazel Scott’s 
nimble abracadabra on a jiving piano. 








Refugees in Lisbon, purgatory for the unwanted 
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BOOKS 
Out of a Crooked Wood 


There will be varying interpretations of 
the new novel by Arthur Koestler called 
“Arrival and Departure,” and violent dis- 
agreements. as to its validity, but few will 
care to deny its power and urgency as a 
story: In externals, it is a simple enough 
tale: a young refugee from fascism -arrives 
as a stowaway at a neutral port in Europe, 
spends some time there in dalliance with a 
young girl, suffers a grave mental crisis in 
which he first loses, then finds, himself, and 
finally departs for England to become a 
soldier against Hitler. 

But in this book, as in the memorable 
“Darkness at Noon,” the author explores 
unmapped terrain, probing such things in- 
calculable as the delayed effects of torture 
and humiliation on the human psyche, the 
anatomy of heroism, and the reasons men 
strive for martyrdom. 


Nevutrauia: Peter Slavek, 22, ex-Com- 
munist, arrives in Portugal (“Neutralia” is 
the word Koestler uses, for no apparent 
reason) in the spring of 1941, next to 
penniless and without proper papers. His 
body bears the unmistakable trademarks of 
the political police; spiritually, he is suffer- 
ing from disillusionment in what had been 
his raison détre—the Communist move- 
ment. A casualty of the famous Russo- 
German Pact, Peter had dedicated himself 
(with just a little of the martyr’s relish) 
to the Party; now he found himself in a 
void—“a crooked babe in a crooked wood.” 
Not that he didn’t appreciate the “sound- 
ness of the Party’s move in signing up with 
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HOW TO OUTLIFT 
A STRONG MAN 


Every day millions of tons of heavy 
materials are transported by battery pow- 
ered industrial trucks in the w: ouses 
and factories of America. 


A girl operator, with such a truck, be- 
comes a super strong man with the power 
to outlift, not one, but many strong men, 
and then speed away with the heavy load. 


For many years Gould Batteries have 
powered industrial trucks for every 

of materials handling problem. In this, 
as in other industrial fields, they hav 

earned a reputation for dependability an 

low operating cost. 


These same qualities have made Gould 
the choice of the motorist who wants a 
car battery that will stand up to, and fully 
meet, the unusual demands of rationed 
driving. 
When you need a new battery buy a 
Kathanode, the battery with spun glass 
construction, first developed by Gould for 
pmo E industry and ee cars. The 
ou. torage Battery Corp. Depew, 
N. Y.—a division of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of replacement batteries. 





For longest life get 
y y y a Gould Kathanode, 
the. original spun 


GOULD BATTERIES glass battery, first 


have earned their introduced by 
Service Stripes in Gould for American 
industry and auto- 

= » We ior» he mobiles. 





utility standby and con- 
trol operations « Tele- 
phone service. 





For excellence in storage 
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HE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 


Fecteries Al: Nerth Bergen, N. J. ¢ Atlanta e 
Seint Pevi « Leavenwerth « Delles « Les 









WON'T WIN 
THE WAR! 


BUT HERE'S A MEMORY SYSTEM 








FORGETS 


it’s not easy 
these days to 


keep a sure-fire MEMORY. 
That's why ROBINSON REMINDERS are 
standard at Douglas Aircraft and other plants 
where men and women can't be forgetful. 
The original perforated coupon notebook . . . 
each note a separate coupon ... when 
attended t6, tear out... keep live notes 
only. Plenty of pockets. At stationery, 
department and leather stores. From $1.00 
to $10.00. Fillers are standard and avail- 
able everywhere. 
WRITE — for FREE Catalog, sample and 
dealers’ names. Dept. NW-112 


ROBINSON 
REMINDE RS © 











With our fighters, 
The shaving ace; 
Blade, honeandstrop 
in compact case. 


Aces high with civilians, too; but until the war 
is won Rolls Safety Razor is available only at 
U. S. Post Exchanges and Ships’ Service Stores. 
If your Rolls Safety Razor needs. adjustment, 
send us the complete instrument. For a small 
charge we'll service it like new. 


ROLLS RAZOR, - Inc. 
Sales and Service 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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the Fascists”: “No doubt the Movement 
had sound reasons for its sudden change of 
front,” he reflects, “and if tomorrow a new 
situation arose it would have equally sound 
reasons to change it again; but the idea be- 
hind it, the one great vision of the age 
was dead, strangled in the noose of their 
sound reasons, and there was nothing to 
replace it.” 

Peter’s intention had been to stop over 
in Lisbon only long enough to be properly 
accredited by the British consul and sped 
on his way to join the army. If he had, the 
reaction to his nightmare years as one of 
the hunted, and to his loss of faith, would 
have been delayed, perhaps for good. But 
he had reckoned without red tape and 
‘protocol. Days stretched into weeks, weeks 
into months. Under the stress of poverty 
and a violent but abruptly terminated 
love affair, the whole facade of his ego 
cracks; he believes himself paralyzed and 
loses himself in a delirium of self pity and 
accusation. 


ReceNeRATION: How Peter finds him- 
self, how, with the help of a psychoanalyst 
who befriends him, he finds his way out of 
the “crooked wood” and learns to stand 
alone without benefit of dialectics or Party 
diktats, is the burden of the novel. That 
the story, winding as it does through the 
dark bypaths of the mind, can still sustain 
a high excitement is a further proof that 
this young Hungarian commands one of 
the subtlest and most significant writing 
talents of our day. (ARRIVAL AND De- 
parturE. By Arthur Koestler. 180: pages. 
Macmillan. $2.) 


Animals at War 


Once there was a shell-shocked rooster 
named Eustace who lived on the Libyan 
desert. Now Eustace was a happy rooster, 
proud of his house and his fine feathers, 
and unmindful of the racket which man 
had begun to make around him. Then one 
day tragedy struck. A German bomb 
landed squarely on Eustace’s house. When 
the dazed bird emerged from the rubble, 
his swimming view focused on an even 
more painful scene—himself, stark naked, 
every feather blown to the desert winds. 
Naturally there was only one course of ac- 
tion: Revence! He staggered drunkenly 
across the hot sands to British headquar- 
ters, became the mascot of. the fighter 
pilots, and has crowed lustily for an Allied 
victory ever since.- 

There was also a modern-minded cat 
named Mitzi who rode around in a Spitfire 
while his master shot Messerschmitts out 
of the sky; Mehitable, a badly trained Red 
Cross mule who kicked the life out of a 
Nazi officer she found in a foxhole; and 
thousands of other both big and small rep- 
resentatives of the animal kingdom. In 


jungle, sea, and air they were engaged on | 


the mightiest of projects—to rid the earth 
of Germans and Japanese. 

-Just how are they going about it? The 
answer is in “Animal Reveille,” by En- 
sign Richard Dempewolff, formerly an as- 
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sistant editor of NewsweEK—an account 
of courageous carrier pigeons, heroic dogs, 
uncouth supply camels, even lowly little 
spiders all dutifully engaged in helping win 
the war. Occasionally these folk do kick a 
little: As, for instance, in the case of the 
Army mule and the major who stood poised 
at the edge of a water hole. (ANrMaL RE- 
vee. By Richard Dempewolff. 272 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.) 


Lieutenant Brown Speaking 


A few days out in the Atlantic, Admiral 
Kirk called Lt. John Mason Brown to the 
bridge. “You may have seen that you are 
listed as a bridge announcer,” the admiral 
sad. “That means that I want you to be 
up here on the bridge during the action 
and report it play by play to the men 
below. Only one man out of ten, you 


seas Gmi* \ 


] know, on a modern ship in combat can 
see what is going on. I want you to do 

a their seeing for them.” 
The admiral, and the 1,500’ men of his 


flagship of the United States Atlantic 
Fleet’s Amphibious Task Force which 
sailed from these shores last spring, des- 
10 tination (to most of them) unknown, were 
in luck. Before joining the Navy a year 
25¢ ago, Brown had been a well-known lec- 


sip turer and play critic in New York; he is 
edge ascholar with a lively wit and imagination 
o.,N.Y and the possessor, to use his admiral’s 





words, “of a keen and observant eye with 
reflexes quick enough to translate aston- 
ishment into inquiry.” This kind of thing 
was right up his catwalk. 





casting to the ship on the formation of 
this convoy.” So began a remarkable three- 
month series of talks, now gathered into 
a honey of a book called “To All Hands,” 
which Brown gave every day to the men 
of the U.S.S. Spelvin (you're right, that 
wasn’t its name; unable to use the ship’s 
real one, Brown lifted it from the Broad- 
way play-bills, where “George Spelvin” is 
the traditional handle for an actor dou- 
in a minor role). 

Brown chatted to the men about: the 
things that interested them: submarines, 
whales, laundry, censorship (“compared 
to a man who would sell his grandmother 
Into white slavery a ship’s censor may 
pethaps be entitled to consider himself 
an honorable man”), sex, and liquor. He 

in spicy, if erudite, humor wher- 

ever possible, and on a loftier plane quot- 

hakespeare, Hazlitt, and Matthew 

Amold. He gave impromptu: geography 

and history lessons on the lands they 
sighted. 

“He always addressed the ship’s com- 
pany,” writes George Sessions Perry, a war 
correspondent aboard the Spelvin, “as if 
It Were a particularly enlightened and ap- 
Preciative class of postgraduate students 
at Columbia—and many a lad whose pre- 
vious intellectual pursuits had been lim- 
ited to the less taxing pulp magazines and 
comic strips thought it was marvelous.” 

At last came the day when, at anchor 







































































































































































“For practice,” said the admiral, “sup- 
pose you start this afternoon by broad- | 
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The Journal 


THE JOURNAL is not a one-man newspaper. Its 
editors assemble and present the news with an 
eye to the individual interests of The Journal’s 
hosts of readers. 

Developments on the home front, current ra- 
tion information and important local wartime 
activities are of as vital interest to everyone as the 
latest reports on world happenings. 


Never before have the people in Portland been 
so eager for last-minute news as they are today— 
never before have they turned so eagerly to The 
Journal. For, when The Journal goes to press it’s 
mid-afternoon in Portland, but it’s after six p.m. 
in New York and midnight or later in much of 
the rest of the world. 

This natural time advantage, enjoyed only by 
afternoon newspapers on the Pacific Coast, en- 
ables The Journal to bring its readers the 
complete local, national and world story the 
same day it happens! 

No wonder The Journal is today, as it has been 
for years, the preferred newspaper in the Portland 
area, enjoying largest circulation in its history. 
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in a North African port, the Spelvin was 
sealed and every man aboard, watching 
the file of high Army and Navy officers in 
and out of the admiral’s cabin, knew that 
“D” day was not far off. A few days later, 
after the ship had been at sea a couple 
of hours, Brown broadcast the admiral’s 
message, which, began: “We are sailing to 
Sicily.” Then, as the 2,500 ships of the 
Allied armada crept close to the Axis 
underbelly, came the test of Brown’s ad 
libbing skill. 

On the night of July 9-10, Brown stayed 
on the admiral’s bridge under a parasol of 
flak, gathering his news. Every half hour 
or so during the battle, he stumbled down 
to the chart room, grabbed his hand mi- 
crophone and gave the boys below an 
idea of what kind of hell was breaking 
loose above. Here are some samples: 

12:45 a.m. That crunchy, bumpy noise 
you may have heard five minutes ago was 
our anchor on the way down. It’s blacker 
than coal up here. Our ships are still slip- 
ping into position. They are gathering like 
conspirators . . . A searchlight from time 
to time cuts the sky above the beaches. 
A few tracer bullets are being batted out, 
like hot baseballs . . . Don’t be alarmed 
by the submarine just off our port side. 
It’s one of ours. I hear the sight of it cost 
a soldier his dinner. 

4:15 a.m. The Fourth of July was never 
like this! . . . Our guns have really been 
speaking up, and it looks like they are 
much more than big talkers . . . The big 
guns bellow in a full, damp, dull: tone. 
They sound the way a goldfish bow] might 
sound if—water and all—it exploded in 


your tummy. 


8 a.m. The chief news is that there 


‘ seems to have been no serious opposition. 


A message from shore says: “Considerable 
artillery and prisoners taken.” That’s good 
news to sleep on. And the Chief of Staff 
urges that you do sleep, your duties per- 
mitting, and sleep as long as possible .. . 
It should be a happy sleep. 

(To Aut Hanns. By John Mason Brown. 
Foreword by Rear Admiral Alan G. Kirk, 
USN. 236 pages. Whittlesey House. 
$2.75.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Loox Your Last. By John Stephen 
Strange. 246 pages. Crime Club. $2. A 
witness wanted by a Senate investigating 
committee becomes the corpse whose sud- 
den death leads Barney Gantt, newspaper 
photographer, into the midst of an in- 
ternational oil scandal. Interesting, with a 
similarity to international oil-dealing reali- 
ties that seems hardly coincidental. 


InviraTion To Murver. By Ione Sand- 
berg Shriber. 278 pages. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2. When a woman gives a dinner 
party for the actress who apparently has 
stolen her husband’s affections and invites 
the gossip columnist who has spread the 


- scandal, something is certain to occur. It’s 


murder, of course, and equally obviously 
the hostess is chief suspect. Well told. 
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RELIGION 


Free Speech and Notre Dame 


To Dr. Francis E. McMahon, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame had grossly violat- 
ed the principles of free speech and aca- 
demic freedom. For three years the uni- 
versity had remained silent—undoubtedly 

inst~both inside and outside pressure— 
while its associate professor of philosophy 
flayed anti-Semites, Fascists (including 
Franco of Spain) and isolationists and 
campaigned for cooperation with Russia. 
Carefully he had stressed in these public 
speeches that he spoke gply for himself, 
not for the- university (NEwsweeEk, July 
12), which interfered not a whit. 

Now, the 37-year-old McMahon claimed 
angrily last week, Notre Dame had given 
in at last. When Dr. McMahon refused to 
yield to the demand that he allow his 
public pronouncements to come under its 
control, the university had fired him. 
Against this charge the Rev. J. Hugh 
O'Donnell, president of Notre Dame, im- 
mediately placed his own statement. Dr. 
McMahon, he said, had _ resigned—not 
been discharged—because he had refused 
to help in taking precautions to separate 
his name from the university. The two 
versions: 


McMauon: Last Aug. 10, after he had 
publicly approved the bombing of Rome, 
the professor was called on the carpet by 
the president. He was told that his ac- 
tivities had “injured the good name of the 
university”—a valid reason, according to 
Dr. McMahon’s contract, for dismissal. 
He would have to have his speaking en- 
gagements, the contents of his speeches 
and his press releases approved by the 
authorities. 

“No self-respecting college professor 
could submit to these demands. It is my 
earnest conviction that they are violative 
of the principles of free speech and aca- 
demic freedom.” Hence, in a letter to the 
president, Dr. McMahon rejected them. 
In response, Father O’Donnell accepted 
his “resignation.” The startled. professor 
wired back: “Have not resigned. Unless I 
hear immediately must assume I have 
been discharged because of refusal to ac- 
cept conditions.” McMahon heard noth- 
ing. 


ODonnett: Notre Dame has not vio- 
lated academic freedom and free speech, 
but “has fostered [them] for a hundred 
years . . . Dr. McMahon was simply 
requested to submit [to the demands]. . . 
A rising volume of protests has for some 
months indicated . . . that, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, Dr. McMahon’s individual pro- 
houncements .. . were being .. . interpreted 
asthe university’s stand . . . Differences of 
opition as to his interpretation of Franco, 
Fascism, and Communism are really inci- 
Cental to the primary issue which resolved 
itself into Notre Dame’s unwillingness to 
continue to sponsor, by implication at 
» Such individual views of a member 
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On virtually every war front Michaels Trestles 
are supporting the bridges that carry men and 
mobile equipment quickly and efficiently across 
shallow streams or up to ponton bridges where 
deep streams or rivers must be crossed. Q Under 
fire there’s no time for precision bridge build- 
ing, but army engineers are able to set Michaels 
Trestles and erect a military bridge with in- 
credible speed . . . a bridge sufficiently sturdy 
to carry heavy mobile equipment. 4 Michaels is 
proud to have a part in the production of those 
war essentials which help carry our armies 
along the victory road. 4 Today Michaels facili- 
ties are fully engaged in war work. When the 
war is over, they will resume manufacture of 
Bronze Tablets, Time-Tight Exhibit Cases, 
MI-CO Parking Meters and many other peace- 
time products of ferrous and non-ferrous metal. 
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of the faculty. Dr. McMahon chose to 
withdraw from the faculty rather than co- 
operate.” 


Men of Maryknoll 


The Japanese soldier went on tiptoe to 
slap the British lieutenant’s face in the 
Maryknoll Mission at Hong Kong; the 
thin lips twitched, and an involuntary 
movement tightened the noose around the 
officer’s neck. Then, as the dying man’s 
face turned purple, an Iowa-born priest 
stepped forward ct through the 


shrieking, exultant little yellow men and. 


quietly loosened the knot. 

The priest’ was Father Bernard F. 
Meyer, acting with the cool disregard for 
danger and the infectious faith that has 
commanded instant respect all over the 
Far East for the remarkable men of 
Maryknoll. Later, when thousands of 
white civilians were slowly starving in 
Stanley Internment Camp, Father Meyer 
made the men eat grass to get vitamins 
into the rice-gruel meals, ground up ani- 
mal bones for tooth-saving calcium, 
stretched the last cake of yeast with sweet 
potatoes and leaves, and extracted salt 
from sea water. 

These and the other tales which Father 
James Keller and Meyer Berger, New 
York Times feature writer, tell in “Men 
of Maryknoll”* would ‘have pleased but 
not surprised the founders of the Catholic 
Foreign Missionary Society of America. 
When Fathers James Anthony Walsh and 
Thomas Frederick Price decided in 1910 
that American Roman Catholics should 
have a share in the foreign propagation 
of the faith, their best friends warned 
them that Americans would give their 
money but not their lives to missionary 


* NEWSWEEK, 





*Men of Marylnoll. 191 pages. Scribner. $2. 


Plain men of God: Maryknoll’s fathers met the challenge 
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work. Undaunted, the two priests got 
papal approval in 1911 and chose beauti- 
ful Maryknoll-on-the-Hudson, N.Y., for 
their headquarters. 

Ever since 1918, when the order’s first 
four graduates arrived in China (there are 
now nearly 500 abroad) the men of Mary. 
knoll have been disproving the conten- 
tion that Americans are soft. They have 
won a name for the sheer gallantry of an 
Arctic expedition to bring Christtwhas to 
the mythical Catholics of Siberian Antu; 
for organizational genius like that of Big 
Joe Sweeney, who turned a burial-ground 
leper haunt into a garden spot for thov- 
sands of outcast ma fung lo (numb ones); 
for the martyrdom of Father Donovan 
who perished at the hands of Manchurian 
bandits when his order scorned a ransom; 
and for the quick wit of Father Cummings 
(first to say: “There are no atheists in 
foxholes”) who calmed _panic-stricken 
wounded by leading them in the Lord’s 
Prayer when the hospital on Bataan was 
bombed. 

Maryknoliers aren’t chosen for bril- 
liance alone; in fact an extraordinary pro- 
portion seem to be sons of Irish firemen 
whose convent-school teachers scarcely 
would have nominated them for piety. 
Drop-outs on the tough nine-year training 
course are low. When the men.are gradu- 
ated, they go out to do a next-to-impos- 
sible job»-with American ingenuity and 
drive and the Christian capacity for ac- 
cepting their charges as fellow children of 


God. 


Tuned Out 


The Belgian underground newspaper, Le 
Coup, reported last week that the only 
factgry i in Germany equipped to extract 
valuable metals from confiscated church 
bells has been destroyed by Allied air raids. 
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Christmas 1799 


Even on the threshold of the 1800’s, two men were shackled and thrown into a New 
England jail for publishing their conception of the truth. ] Matthew Lyon and Anthony 
Haswell, by printing news that offended the authorities, thus became two of the many 
who have fought and sacrificed to establish and maintain the right of a free people 
to know the facts. 
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news understanding which you enjoy in Newsweek. .this rate, which expires on December 31. 
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Let us prescribe for 
your “sick” 
heating system 


 Here’s a remedy for many 
commercial, industrial and institutional 
buildings... A good way to correct waste 


tly heated 


of valuable rationed fuel... A good way 
to assure even room temperature through- 
out your building. ~ 


Convert your obsolete steam heating sys- 
tem into an economical and controllable 


Webster System...One that assures bal- - 


anced distribution of steam to every radia- 
tor—regardless of distance from the boiler. 


With the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating, there is no waste of ration- 
ed fuel through overheating. Webster 
“Control-by-the-Weather” automatically 
changes the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperatures. 


More heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers surveyed thousands of 
buildings to give owners an accurate esti- 
mate of the extra heat per unit of fuel to 
be achieved with the Webster Heating 
Modernization Program. They found that 
seven out of ten large buildings (many less 
than ten years old) can get up to 33 per 


cent more heat from the fuel consumed. | 


Let us show you how to obtain more 
heat from your rationed fuel. Write for 
“Performance Facts”. This free booklet 
contains case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations in medium to large 
size buildings. 






Outdoor Thermostat 


Manual Variator 
In the Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating there are just four control ele- 
ments—an Outdoor Thermostat, a Main 
Steam Control Valve, a manual Variator 
and a pressure control Cabinet. These 


controls are an integral part of the Web- 
ster System ... assuring the highest expres- 
sion of comfort and economy in modern 
steam heating. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers 


of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1 
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Post-Hitler Germany 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


After the inevitable defeat, what 
elements of social and political stability 
will be left in Germany? Strange as it 
may seem, there will be more than were 
found in Italy. There will be no king, 
no Badoglio; but there will be more au- 
thentic groups and reliable persons. This 
is in part the result of the fact that the 
corrosion of Fascism was at work twice 
as many years as the corrosion of 
Nazism. More important, however, is 
the fact that before the rise of Hitler, 
Germany’s social, economic, political 
and religious groups were more potent 
and healthy than those of Italy. 

As soon as the mask of Nazism falls, 
five or six groups will reappear to be 
used as the wisdom of the conquerors 
dictates. The largest of these will be the 
Catholic Church, which has had the ad- 
herence of some 380 per cent of the Ger- 
man people for centuries: Some of its 
leaders, like the incredibly heroic Cardi- 
nal von Faulhaber and Bishop Galen of 
Miinster, were never completely sup- 
pressed. This Catholic group provided 
the leaders and the voting strength of a 
mighty political party. The best-known 
recent leader of this party is Heinrich 
Briining, now at Harvard. The Protes- 
tant Church will also emerge, with its 
fighting leader, Niemoeller. Hitler’s pup- 
pet church, the “German Christians,” 
will disappear. 

The next best organized group is the 
German fatm bloc. For many years, 


this group included both the big Junker 


landowners and the mass of small and 
medium fafm owners. Its leaders were 
of high intelligence. One of. the best- 
known in pre-Hitler days. was Count 
Keyserling, a brother of the famous 
philosopher. The loyalty of this group 
to Hitler has always been doubtful. He 
controlled them only by enlisting many 
farm laborers in his party and, then, 
by using these employes to police their 
employers. 

While about two-thirds of the mem- 


bers of pre-Hitler German labor unions 


were Socialists and many of the rest 
were Communists, the unions, as such, 
were not political. But they were loosely 
united in their economic objectives. Hit- 
ler superimposed upon them his so- 
called Labor Front. The old unions, 
however, have a strong underground 
organization and when Hitler falls, they 
will reappear with many of their former 


‘leaders. Some of those leaders are 


abroad, but available. Tarnow, the vice 


chairman of the Union of German 
Trade Unions, for example, is in Stock- 
holm. His speeches have frequently 
been mentioned in the American press. 
He is apparently honest and able. 
Industry, trade and labor were, after 
1919, organized in the “Economic Coun- 
cil of the Reich.” Most likely the in-- 
dustrialists will present as their leader 
some present head of an industry group 
who is well known as a non-Fascist. It 
will certainly not be Fritz Thyssen, the 
dumb son of an honest father, who paid 
vd his support of Hitler with his free- 
om. ‘ 


Presumably, the first post-Hitler 
government will be of the Badoglio 
type. But who will be the equivalent of 
the old Marshal? This may well depend 
upon the decisions of the general staff 
during the forthcoming crackup. Cer- 
tainly, no outspoken Nazi will emerge. 
In 1918, it was a general of South Ger- 
man origin, Wilhelm Groener, who told 
the Kaiser to get out. It may be that 
the general staff will name Keitel to 
perform the short-lived and thankless 
job of heading the new interim govern- 
ment. 

No doubt, the Uriah Heep of Ger- 
many, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, has his 
own ideas of a comeback. But he is too 
shrewd to seek a place in the first post- 
Hitler regime. He will bide his time and 
try to cultivate the friendship of those 
business people outside Germany who 
used to admire him for his financial 
mesmerism and his crisp, un-German 
manner of speech and action. But it 
will always be remembered that Schacht 
double-crossed many people in following 
Hitler and that he invented the cruel 
fiscal swindles that enabled Hitler to 
arm without money. He has been kicked 
out of the Nazi party, but Hitler has 
kept him alive, no doubt because he has 
hoped to use him as an intermediary. 
This was a silly bit of prudence, for no 
nation will deal with Schacht except, 
perhaps, to punish him for his cosmic 
humbuggery. 

The heavy hand of the victorious na- 
tions will be needed in any government 
in Germany for a long time. But in the 
end, the job of governing will be re- 
turned, piecemeal, to the German peo- 
ple. It is encouraging to know that 
there are groups and people there who 
can ultimately be trusted with qualified 
authority. 
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“THOSE Pilgrims carried on,” said Ben 
“through hunger and privation... 
If they could thank good fortune, then 
we've got an obligation!” 


“That’s true,” I said —“Despite the war 
and what it takes to win it, 
There’s plenty to be thankful for, 
If folks would think a minute!” 


We spoke of many blessings which 
this nation’s still enjoying — 
The freedoms that our enemies 
are bent upon destroying! 


“A toast,” said I, “to Victory, 
and years of better living!”... 
“Let’s hope,” said Ben, “that this will be 


our last wartime Thanksgiving!” 
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Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





